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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


All  subjects  (see  alphabetical  index,  back  of 
guide)  are  classified  under  heads  which  appear  in 
convenient  order,  e.  g.,  (see  table  of  contents 
pages  12  and  13),  and  all  places  appear  alpha- 
betically under  the  head  subject.  Thus,  for  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  see  subject  “Theatres.”  For 
Yosemite,  see  “Resorts.’ 

NOTE. — Entrances  to  all  piers  at  Ferry  Build- 
ing have  destination  plainly  indicated  above  gate- 
way. 

Always  ask  for  transfer  at  the  time  you  pay 
the  street  car  conductor  your  fare. 

Standing  on  Market  street  looking  towards  the 
Ferry  Building,  you  are  facing  northeast. 

For  those  who  have  but  a short  time  in  San 
Francisco  we  especially  recommend  “What  to  see 
in  an  hour,”  “Half-a-day  sight-seeing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,” etc.,  etc.  (See  alphabetical  index  back  of 
guide.) 
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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  indicate  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  and  to  tell  how  these  points  may  be 
most  quickly  and  easily  reached,  and  what  each 
contains  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  The  purpose 
has  been  to  treat  the  subjects  in  a terse,  yet 
comprehensive  manner,  so  that  by  glancing  over 
the  book  one  may  easily  be  able  to  choose  from 
the  subjects  presented  the  points  of  interest  de- 
sired to  be  seen  and  find  the  means  of  getting 
there.  The  prices  of  each  journey  are  given  so 
far  as  practicable. 
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RAILWAY  STATIONS  AND  TICKET 
OFFICES-WHERE  TO  GET 
TIME  TABLES. 


ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  FE 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  641  Market  street. 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT,  641  Market  street. 

FREIGHT  DEPOTS,  Spear  and  Harrison,  and 
Francisco  and  Montgomery  street. 

TICKET  OFFICES,  641  Market  street;  Point 
Richmond  Ferry,  Ferry  Building. 

PASSENGER  STATION,  Pt.  Richmond  Ferry, 
Ferry  Building. 

For  complete  time  tables  apply  611  Market  street,  or  the 

California  Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Monsgomery  street. 

CALIFORNIA  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  Mutual  Life  Building,  cor- 
ner California  and  Sansome  streets. 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT,  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, corner  California  and  Sansome  streets. 

FREIGHT  DEPOT,  Front  and  Vallejo  streets. 

TICKET  OFFICES,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle 
Building;  Tiburon  Ferry,  Ferry  Building. 

PASSENGER  STATION,  Tiburon  Ferry,  Ferry 
Building. 

For  complete  time  tables  apply  650  Market  street,  or  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Montgomery  street. 

MT.  TAM  ALPAIS  SCENIC  RAILWAY. 

TICKET  OFFICES,  626  Market  street,  Sausalito 

Ferry,  Ferry  Building. 

PASSENGER  STATION,  Sausalito  Ferry,  Ferry 
Building,  via  Ferry  for  Mill  Valley  and  Mt. 
Tamalpais. 

For  complete  time  tables  apply  626  Market  street,  or  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Montgomery  street. 
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NORTH  SHORE  RAILROAD. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  626  Market  street. 
PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT,  626  Market  street. 
FREIGHT  DEPOT,  Lombard  street  wharf. 
TICKET  OFFICES,  626  Market  street;  Sausalito 
Ferry,  Ferry  Building. 

PASSENGER  STATION,  Sausalito  Ferry,  Ferry 
Building. 

Cali- 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  4 Montgomery  street. 
PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT,  613  Market  street. 
FREIGHT  DEPOT,  Fourth  and  King  streets. 
TICKET  OFFICES,  613  Market  street,  Third  and 
Townsend;  and  Ferry  Building. 

PASSENGER  STATIONS,  Ferry  Building  and 


OTHER  DOWN-TOWN  RAILROAD  OFFICES. 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  Ry 617  Market  st. 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  & S.  S.  Co.  . . .627  Market  st. 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 631  Market  st. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul.... 635  Market  st. 

Colorado  Midland  Ry.  Co 647  Market  st. 

orthern  Ry 633  Market  st. 

; Central  R.  R.  Co 648  Market  st. 

i Central  Ry 138  Montgomery  st. 

i Pacific  Ry 30  Montgomery  st. 

Pacific 647  Market  st. 

v York  Central  Lines 637  Market  st. 

1 Montgomery  st. 

Car  Co 613  Market  st. 

30  Montgomery  st. 

Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  Co.... 625  Market  st. 

Rock  Island  System 623  Market  st. 

S.  F.  & North  Pacific  R.  R 650  Market  st. 

South  Pacific  Coast  R.  R 532  Market  st. 

Union  Pacific 1 Montgomery  st. 
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CAB  STANDS. 

Perry  Building. 

Palace-Grand  Hotels,  Market  and  New  Montgom- 
ery. 

Occidental  Hotel,  Montgomery,  between  Sutter 
and  Bush. 

Union  square,  Geary  and  Stockton,  Post  and 
Stockton. 

Powell  and  Market. 

Mason  and  Eddy. 

Sutter  and  Kearny. 

Market  and  Montgomery. 

Montgomery,  between  Sutter  and  Bush. 

Geary  and  Stockton. 

Post  and  Stockton. 

CARRIAGE  AND  CAB  FARE. 

The  following  rates  are  generally  in  force 

throughout  the  city: 

Coupe  or  brougham — - Carriage  or  brougham — 
One-horse.  Two-horse. 

$1.00  One  or  two  passengers $1.50 

More  than  two  passengers 2.00 

25  Each  additional  mile  (each  passen- 
ger . . 25 

1.50  Calling  and  shopping,  first  hour 2.00 

1.00  Subsequent  hour  (calling  and  shop- 

ping)   1.50 

3.00  Theaters,  balls  and  parties,  both 

ways  reserved  4.00 

4.00  Park  drive  5.00 

5 . 00  Park  drive  and  to  beach 7.00 

6.00  Cliff  House,  via  Park,  and  return..  8.00 

5.00  Cliff  House,  via  Park  and  return. 

via  Ingleside  10.00 

6.00  Ingleside,  via  Park 8.00 

3.00  Presidio  4.00 

4.00  Presidio  and  Fort  Point 5.00 

5.00  Presidio  and  Fort  Point  drive 6.00 

7.00  Presidio  and  Fort  Point  and  Park 

drive  10.00 

Presidio,  Fort  Point,  Cliff  House  and 
Park  drive  10.00 


INTRODUCTION. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  TRIBUTE  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

“ — This  wonderful  city  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific;  this  city  with  a great  past  and  with  a 
future  so  great  that  the  most  sanguine  among  us 
cannot  properly  estimate  it;  this  city,  the  city  of 
the  Occident,  which  looks  West  to  the  Orient 
across  the  Pacific  westward,  to  the  West  that  is 
the  hoary  East;  this  city,  situated  upon  that 
giant  ocean,  which  will,  in  the  not  distant  future, 
be  commercially  the  most  important  body  of  water 
in  the  entire  world — 

- — From  address  at  Mechanics’  Pavilion,  San 
Francisco,  May  14,  1903. 

San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  gateway  of  the  Orient,  third  city  in  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  United  States,  seventh 
in  industrial  value,  and  ninth  in  population,  is 
possessed  of  deeper  romantic  interest,  and  a 
'more  picturesque  environment  than  any  city  in 
the  world. 

San  Francisco  covers  about  30,000  acres  in  the 
northernmost  limits  of  a great  hilly  peninsula 
which  rises  boldly  from  the  largest  land-locked 
harbor  in  the  world.  As  the  world’s  gateway  to 
Australasia  and  the  Orient,  San  Francisco  is  pos- 
sessed of  a marvelous  commercial  future.  As  the 
chief  financial  center  of  the  world  west  of  Chicago, 
and  as  a city  which  is  destined  to  he  the  greatest 
commercial  port  in  the  world,  San  Francisco  pos- 
sesses a remarkable  industrial  interest.  The 
founding  and  settlement  of  San  Francisco  form  a 
chapter  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States . 


HISTORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Francis  Drake,  daring  buccaneer,  followed  up 
the  coast  of  North  America  in  the  year  1579.  In 
the  bay  which  to-day  bears  his  name,  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  landed  with  his  swarthy  crew.  For 
almost  three  centuries  San  Francisco  was  but  a 
name.  In  1835  it  was  the  site  of  a Spanish  Pre- 
sidio, a trading  station,  with  but  twenty  small 
houses. 

On  January  19th,  1848,  James  W.  Marshall  dis- 
covered gold  on  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
River.  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire.  All  the 
world  came  to  San  Francisco.  Strange  craft 
slipped  into  San  Francisco  harbor,  and  many  a 
weather-worn  prairie  schooner  crept  along  the 
overland  trail.  When  first  the  discovery  of  gold 
was  made  there  were  but  300  persons  left  in 
the  settlement.  By  December,  1848,  the  popula- 
tion had  reached  over  1,000  persons,  and  by 
December,  1852,  San  Francisco  boasted  of  42,000 
inhabitants.  To-day  the  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  estimated  at  425,000.  The  census  of  1890 
gave  298,997.  Although  the  discovery  of  gold  de- 
termined the  precise  date  of  San  Francisco’s  be- 
ginning, yet  even  if  gold  had  not  been  discovered 
the  founding  of  a great  city  upon  this  site  was  in- 
evitable. 
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ARRIVAL  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEPOTS 

THE  FERRY  BUILDING— More  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  persons  who  enter  San  Francisco 
come  through  the  Union  Ferry  Depot  at  the  foot 
of  Market  street.  On  arrival  at  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing one  may  take  either  a cab  (fare  to  any  hotel 
$1.00  for  one  horse  Brougham,  one  or  more  per- 
sons, found  at  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  look- 
ing up  Market  street),  or  else,  and  preferably,  a 
street  car. 

From  the  Ferry  Building  one  may  take  a car 
to  any  portion  of  the  city.  One  may  likewise 
go  to  any  portion  of  the  world  from  the  Ferry 
Building,  making  direct  connection  from  his 
hotel  to  the  building  and  thence  to  the  Overland 
or  local  routes.  Six  great  slips  accommodate 
the  ferry  boats  to  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley, 
Sausalito,  Tiburon,  Point  Richmond,  connecting 
with  trains  to  all  points.  These  ferries  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 

THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREET  STATION 
— The  coast  line  to  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Monte- 
rey, San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Ange- 
les, El  Paso  (Texas),  and  connecting  points  has 
its  terminus  at  the  Third  and  Townsend  Street 
Station.  The  corner  of  Second  and  Market,  Third 
and  Market  and  Fourth  and  Market  streets  is 
reached  in  four  minutes  from  this  station  by  elec- 
tric cars,  and  transfers  may  he  had  from  them  to 
any  part  of  the  city. 

BAGGAGE 

Baggage  charges  as  a rule  are  by  the  piece,  be- 
ing 35  cents  per  trunk  one  way  as  far  as  Devisa- 
dero  street,  an  area  embracing  the  principal 
portions  of  the  city,  and  50  cents  per  trunk  both 
ways.  For  packages,  grips,  etc.,  the  rates  are 
25  cents  one  way  and  40  cents  both  ways.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  as  to  baggage. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.— Through  line  to 
Australia,  via  Honolulu,  Samoa,  and  New  Zea- 
land every  21  days.  Steamers  dock  at  Pier  No. 
7,  Pacific  street  wharf.  Reached  hy  yellow  car 
on  Kearny  street  going  north.  To  Tahiti  direct 
every  36  days.  Steamer  docks  at  Pier  No.  7, 
Pacific  street  wharf.  Steamers  sail  three  times 
a month  to  Honolulu  and  dock  at  Pacific  street 
wharf. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Occidental 
& Oriental  SS.  Co.,  and  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 
— New  York,  via  Panama  line,  Saturdays  at 
1 p.  m.  Honolulu  and  the  Orient  as  per  sched- 
ule furnished  hy  the  Company  at  421  Market 
street.  Vessels  are  docked  at  First  and  Brannan 
St.  Wharf,  reached  hy  taking  Kearny  street  car 
south,  which  transfers  to  Brannan  going  east. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO.— Leave  for 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego  every 
Thursday  and  Sunday  at  9 o’clock,  from  Pier  No. 
19  Union  Street  Wharf.  Reached  hy  yellow  car 
north  on  Kearny  street  to  Broadway,  walk  two 
blocks  north.  Leave  for  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
about  every  eight  days,  and  for  Eureka  about 
every  six  days,  from  Pier  19  Union  Street  Wharf. 
Leave  for  Puget  Sound  Ports  every  five  days  from 
Pier  9 Broadway  Street  Wharf,  reached  by  yellow 
Kearny  street  car;  also  for  Southern  Alaska  every 
fifth  day  at  9 p.  m.,  for  Nome,  June  1st  and  7th 
respectively  and  fortnightly  thereafter:  for  En- 
senada, San  Jose,  Del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  Santa  Rosa- 
lia and  Guaymas  10  a.  m.,  the  7th  of  each  month. 

TRANSPORT  DOCK  — FOLSOM  STREET 
WHARF  reached  by  taking  south-bound  Kearny 
street  cars,  which  transfer  to  Folsom  street,  or 
take  car  south  bound  at  Second  and  Market 
streets,  which  will  transfer  you  to  Folsom. 
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HOTELS. 


San  Francisco  boasts  of  hotels  as  comfortable 
and  as  generous  in  their  appointments  and  serv- 
ice as  any  in  the  world.  All  hotels  are  reached 
by  the  street  cars.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
leading  hotels:  (Note:  A:  American  plan. 
E:  European  plan.) 

PALACE  HOTEL,  corner  Market  and  Mont- 
gomery streets.  Market  street  cars.  Rates:  E — 
$1.50.  to  $4.00 ; A— $3.50  to  $6.00. 

CALIFORNIA  HOTEL,  Bush,  near  Kearny. 
Yellow  Kearny  car  from  Union  Ferry  Depot,  or 
Sutter  street  car,  which  will  bring  you  within  one 
block  of  the  hotel.  Rates:  E — $1.50  and  up;  A — 
$3.00  and  up. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  Bush  and  Montgom- 
ery streets.  From  Union  Ferry  Depot  by  Sutter 
street  cars.  Rates:  E — $1.00  and  up;  A — $3.00 
and  up. 

LICK  HOUSE,  Sutter  and  Montgomery  streets. 
Sutter  and  Montgomery  street  cars.  Market 
street  and  Sutter  street  cars  run  within  half 
block.  Rates:  E only — $1.00  to  $5.00,  according 
to  number  of  persons  and  rooms  desired. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL,  bounded  by  Powell, 
Mason,  California  and  Sacramento,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
hostelries  in  the  world.  Will  contain  500  rooms, 
each  provided  with  bath,  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  sitting  rooms.  Private  dining  rooms, 
banquet  cafe,  ball  rooms,  enclosed  gardens  and 
conservatories  will  be  features. 

GOLDEN  WEST  HOTEL,  northeast  corner  El- 
lis and  Powell  streets.  Ellis,  Powell  and  Market 
street  cars.  Rates:  E — 50  cents  to  $2.50;  A — 
$1.25  to  $2.50. 

HOTEL  PLEASANTON,  Sutter  and  Jones 
streets.  Sutter  street  cable  cars  direct  from 
Union  Ferry  Depot.  Rates:  E — $1.00  to  $5.00; 
A— $3.00  to  $8.00. 


THE  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL,  now  building  on 
the  corner  of  Geary  and  Powell,  will  be  housed  in 
a superb  edifice  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  San  Francisco, 

NEW  RUSS  HOUSE,  Montgomery,  Bush  and 
Pine  streets.  Sutter  street  cars  within  one  block 
of  hotel  and  all  cars  transfer  to  hotel.  Rates: 
E — 75  cents,  $1.00  two  persons;  A — $2.00  and  up, 
■two  persons  $3.50  and  up. 

HOTEL  ROANOKE,  808  Bush  street.  Union 
Depot  by  Sutter  street  cars  or  Market  street  ca- 
ble cars  transferring  at  Powell  street  or  to  Jones 
street  line.  Rates:  A — $2.00  to  $3.50. 

THE  PLYMOUTH,  Bush  and  Jones  streets. 
Sutter  street  cars  to  Jones  and  Sutter,  Market 
street  to  O ’Farrell  and  by  O’Earrell  to  Jones  and 
Bush;  Union  street  cars  to  Hyde  and  Union, 
thence  transfer  to  Hyde  street  branch  of  Califor- 
nia to  Bush  and  Jones  streets.  Rates:  A — $2.50 
to  $10.00. 

HOTEL  LA  NORMANDIE,  326  Eddy  street. 
All  lines  of  cars  transferring  from  Market  street 
to  Eddy  at  Powell  and  Eddy  streets.  Rates: 
A — $1.25  to  $2.00.  Special  rates  to  tourists. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU,  Van  Ness  avenue  and 
Geary  street.  All  lines  of  cars  transfer  from  the 
Union  Depot.  Rates:  A — $3.00  to  $6.00  per  day, 
according  to  location  of  rooms. 

HOTEL  ST.  NICHOLAS,  Market,  Hayes,  Lar- 
kin and  Ninth  streets.  Market,  Hayes  and  Lar- 
kin street  cars.  All  Market  street  cars  pass  the 
door  except  McAllister  street  cars.  Rates:  E — 
$1.00  and  up;  A — $2.50  and  up. 

THE  PENDLETON,  900  Sutter  street.  Sutter 
street  cars  from  Union  Depot.  Rates:  A — $2.00 
to  $4.00  for  each  person. 

THE  YENDOME,  1104  Market  street.  All 
Market  street  cars  pass  the  house.  Rates:  E — 
50  cents  to  $2.00.  Special  rates  by  the  week. 
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LODGING  HOUSES  AND  CAFES. 

One  can  secure  pleasant  rooms  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a moderate  figure,  and  owing  -to  the 
large  number  of  cafes  and  restaurants  the  tour- 
ist will  have  no  difficulty  in  accommodating 
either  his  taste  or  his  purse.  Such  cafes  as  the 
Poodle  Dog,  Zinkand’s,  Marehand’s,  Delmoni- 
eo’s,  Tortoni’s,  Maison  Riche,  Teehau  Tavern 
and  Tivoli  have  a national  if  not  a world-wide 
reputation. 

RESTAURANTS. 

AMERICAN. 

Bab’s  Epicurean  Restaurant,  323  Larkin  street. 

Bay  State  Oyster  House,  35  Stockton  street. 

Breuss,  M.  A.,  517  Montgomery  street  and  70 
Third  street. 

Bush  Bros.,  761  Market  street. 

Cliff  House,  J.  M.  Wilkins,  Ocean  Beach. 

Dickinson,  Robert  E.,  232%  Montgomery  street. 

Good  Fellow’s  Grotto,  Market  and  City  Hall 
avenue. 

California  Cafe,  Haub  Bros.,  17  Powell  street. 

Jack’s  Rotisserie,  615  Sacramento  street. 

Johnson’s  Restaurant,  725  Market  street. 

Louvre,  Old,  O’Farrell  and  Market  streets. 

Louvre,  The,  Eddy  and  Powell  streets. 

Mayes,  Geo.  & Co.,  California  Market. 

Moraghan,  M.  B.  Oyster  Co.,  California  Market. 

Nevada  Restaurant,  126  Geary  street. 

Norman’s  Cafe,  411  Bush  street. 

Occidental  Hotel,  Montgomery  and  Bush  streets. 

Cdeon  Cafe,  10  O’Farrell  street. 

Page  & Falch,  N.  W.  corner  Mason  and  Turk 
streets. 

Palace  Hotel  Grill,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 
streets. 

* Peacock,  Sign  of  the,  229  Geary  street. 

Popular  Dining  Rooms,  35  Geary  street. 

Puritan  Dining  Room,  413  Market  street. 

Ruediger  & Loesch,  111  Larkin  street. 
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*Swain’s  Bakery,  Original  F.  A.  Swain,  213  Sut- 
ter street. 

Techau  Tavern,  109-117  Mason  street. 

Tivoli  Cafe,  16  Eddy  street. 

Vegetarian  Cafe,  755  Market  street. 

^Vienna  Model  Bakery,  222  Sutter  street. 

Westerfeld’s  Bakery,  1035  Market. 

Wolff,  Albert,  Claus  Spreckels  Building. 

^Women’s  Exchange,  26  Post  street. 

Zinkand  Cafe,  923  Market  street. 

^Especially  desirable  for  women  without  es- 
corts. 

FRENCH. 

Frank's,  419  Pine  street.  Dinner  $1.00  Table 
d’hote. 

Delmonico’s,  112  O’Farrell  street.  Dinner  $1.00 
Table  d’hote. 

Jack’s  Rotisserie,  615  Sacramento  street,  Table 
d’hote  75  cents;  a la  carte  also. 

Maison  Riche,  104  Grant  avenue.  Dinner  $1.00 
Table  d’hote. 

Marchand’s,  N.  E.  corner  Geary  and  Stockton 
streets.  Dinner  $1.00  Table  d’hote. 

Poodle  Dog,  N.  E.  corner  Mason  and  Eddy. 
Dinner  $1.00  Table  d’hote. 

Pup  Rotisserie,  14  Stockton  street. 

St.  Germain,  33  O’Farrell  street,  Table  d’Hote 
50  cents;  a la  Carte  also. 

ITALIAN. 

Campi’s  Restaurant,  531-533  Clay  street. 

Lucchetti,  E.  & Co.,  517  Davis  street. 

Maison  Tortoni,  111  O’Farrell  street. 

New  Buon  Gusto,  522-524  Broadway. 

Pierini,  A.  & Co.,  83  Jackson  street. 

Sanguinetti,  Steve,  523  Davis  street. 

NOTE. — The  Italian  Restaurants  all  serve 
French  dinners. 

MEXICAN. 

Luna’s  Mexican  Restaurant,  1236  Dupont,  Cor- 
ner Vallejo. 
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Matias  Mexican  Restaurant,  525  Broadway  (one 
of  the  most  unique  restaurants  in  San  Francisco, 
where  many  famous  men  have  visited). 

SPANISH. 

La  Madrilena  Spanish  Restaurant,  273  O’Farrell 
street. 

CHINESE. 

Shoy  Fong,  642  Jackson  street. 

Woey  Sen  Low,  808  Dupont  street. 

KOSHER. 

Ossosky,  Morris,  113  Turk  street. 

NOTE— All  the  French  and  Italian  Restaurants  serve  dinner 
tahle  d’hote  and  a la  carte.  Prices  for  the  table  d’hote  dinner 
are  from  50  cents  to  *1.00. 


FIRST  VIEWS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Ferry  Building,  taken  the 
car  and  located  at  his  hotel  or  stopping  place, 
the  traveler  will  do  well  to  obtain  his  first  view 
of  San  Francisco  before  starting  on  any  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  city.  From  the  top  of 
the  Call  (Claus  Spreckels)  Building,  corner  of 
Market  and  Third  streets,  and  passed  by  every 
Market  street  car,  one  may  obtain  a magnificent 
view  not  only  of  the  business  portion  of  San 
Francisco,  but  also  of  the  magnificent  harbor, 
the  beautiful  residence  district  and  the  country 
many  miles  beyond.  The  Call  Building  is  the 
tallest  building  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  300 
feet  high  from  the  curb  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
and  contains  sixteen  floors.  The  building  is 
fireproof,  being  constructed  of  sandstone  and 
marble  with  steel  girders.  The  San  Francisco 
“Call,”  one  of  San  Francisco’s  leading  newspapers, 
is  housed  in  this  building.  There  is  no  charge 
for  going  to  the  top  of  the  Call  Building.  At 
the  cafe,  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the  visitor 
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may  obtain  a magnificent  view  while  dining  (a 
la  carte,  or  table  d’hote,  one  dollar).  An- 
other comprehensive  view  of  San  Francisco  is 
gained  from  the  summit  of  Strawberry  Hill  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  reached  by  any  Market  street 
car  at  the  Ferry  to  Stanyan  street.  From  the 
summit  of  Strawberry  Hill  one  may  obtain  a good 
panorama  of  Golden  Gate  Park  in  the  foreground 
(page  30). 

BERNAL  HEIGHTS. — For  any  one  who  desires 
a strenuous  climb,  Bernal  Heights,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city  rising  splendidly  480  feet  and 
affording  a magnificent  view,  is  recommended. 
The  Heights  are  easily  reached  by  taking  the 
Mission  street  electric  car  line,  getting  off  at 
30th  street  and  going  to  the  left. 

CHINATOWN,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  a 
place  of  much  interest  to  visitors.  It  covers  an 
area  of  about  twelve  blocks,  lying  west  of  Kearny 
and  north  of  California.  There  are  about  10,000 
Chinese  in  the  city,  of  whom  the  majority  live 
in  Chinatown  proper.  The  stores  of  Oriental 
goods,  the  fish,  vegetable  and  meat  markets,  the 
narrow  streets  crowded  with  these  foreigners 
in  their  picturesque  costumes,  the  old  buildings, 
occupied  as  fully  as  a hive  is  with  bees,  the 
occasional  well-cared  for  and  attractive  Joss 
House,  or  a fine  Chinese  restaurant,  are  all  of 
interest.  The  services  of  a competent  guide 
should  be  engaged  for  a night  trip  through  China- 
town. No  visit  to  Chinatown  is  complete  unless 
one  listens  to  a part  of  the  endless  Chinese 
drama  in  one  of  the  Chinese  theatres,  located 
at  623  Jackson  and  816  Washington  streets. 
Price  of  admission  is  50  cents.  Price  for  a 
guide  through  Chinatown  is  from  $1.00  to  $2.00 
per  head  according  to  number  of  people.  Guides 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  California 
Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Montgomery 
street,  or  to  any  hotel. 
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THE  CLIFF  HOUSE— A marvelous  view  of  the 
ocean  and  of  the  precipitous  beach  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Cliff  House,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  situated  upon  a rocky  bluff  over- 
looking the  Pacific  Ocean  and  readily  reached  by 
either  steam  or  street  cars  which  make  the  seven- 
mile  trip  either  by  connecting  or  directly  from 
the  center  of  the  city  for  five  cents  one  way. 
A portion  of  this  fine  building  is  above  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  one  can  sit  in  the  cafe  watching 
the  breakers  dash  against  the  precipitous  rocks 
beneath.  Only  a few  hundred  feet  away  from 
the  Cliff  House  are  the  Seal  Rocks  covered  with 
huge  sea-lions  basking  in  the  sun.  Myriads 
of  sea-gulls  circle  above  and  other  sea  fowl  sit 
perched  upon  the  rocks  ready  to  drop  like  plum- 
mets into  the  sea.  There  is  a charge  of  ten  cents 
to  sit  on  the  balcony  of  the  Cliff  House  which 
entitles  one  to  a slight  refreshment. 

SUTRO  BATHS.— To  the  right  of  the  Cliff 
House  are  the  Sutro  Baths,  by  far  the  finest 
and  largest  in  the  world.  The  baths  are  500 
feet  long  and  254  feet  wide  and  hold  T, 804, 9 62 
gallons  of  crystal  clear  water.  The  main  tank 
is  300  feet  long  and  the  maximum  width  is  175 
feet.  The  water  in  these  baths  is  from  the  sea 
and  is  heated  to  various  degrees.  There  is  also 
a fresh  water  plunge  tank  and  shower  baths.  On 
the  top  floor  of  the  Sutro  Baths  Building  is  the 
large  Sutro  Museum.  Price  of  admission  to 
the  Museum  and  also  to  the  Baths  is  ten  cents. 
Price  of  bath,  with  bathing  suit,  bath  house,  etc., 
being  provided,  including  admission  twenty-five 
cents.  Open  from  7 a.  m.  to  6 p.  m. 

SUTRO  HEIGHTS.— Above  the  Cliff  House  and 
Sutro  Baths  are  Sutro  Heights,  where  are  located 
the  grounds  and  residence  of  the  late  Hon. 
Adolph  Sutro,  who  conceived  and  successfully  car- 
ried out  the  project  of  draining  the  Comstock 
mines  by  tunneling  from  beneath.  The  grounds 
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are  open  to  visitors  free  of  charge.  Sutro 
Heights  affords  a magnificent  panorama  of  the 
shore  for  many  miles  to  the  north  and  south. 
A feature  of  the  grounds  is  a winding  staircase 
and  the  mystic  maze. 

TWIN  PEAKS,  which  are  to  be  seen  looking 
straight  out  Market  street  from  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing, afford  a really  superb  view  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  east,  and  the  towns  of  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley,  and  Mt.  Tamalpais,  etc. 
The  Peaks  are  almost  1,000  feet  in  height. 
Reached  by  Mission,  Valencia,  Howard  and  Fol- 
som street  lines  which  transfer  to  14th  street, 
which  line  re-transfers  you  to  the  18th  street 
line,  corner  of  18th  and  Guerrero  streets,  to  foot 
of  hills. 

The  SEA  WALL  is  a magnificent  water  front 
which  has  been  built  into  the  harbor,  and  extends 
from  the  foot  of  Taylor  street  to  within  81  feet 
of  Mission  street.  Vast  shipments  of  grain  and 
merchandise  for  the  Orient  remain  here  awaiting 
shipment,  the  cargo  being  held  to  remain  15  days 
under  the  shed  without  additional  charge  to  that 
of  removal  or  shipment.  Seventeen  wharves  pro- 
ject into  the  bay  from  the  sea  wall  in  addition 
to  the  six  slips  from  the  Ferry  Building. 

THE  WATER  FRONT. — There  is  no  more  ro- 
mantically interesting  shipping  section  in  any 
port  than  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco.  Ves- 
sels from  all  the  world  lie  crowded  to  the  busy 
wharves.  Schooners  with  five  masts,  all  of  a 
size,  and  with  scanty  upper  rigging,  are  dis- 
charging pine  from  Puget  Sound.  Great  grim 
steamers  lie  in  narrow  berths  loading  or  dis- 
charging, the  tramp  from  Liverpool,  a Panama 
liner,  monster  boats  for  South  America,  a big 
black  Australian  mail-ship,  and  others  for  China 
or  Japan.  White  transports,  with  buff  funnels 
striped  with  red,  white  and  blue,  tell  of  the 


Philippines.  There  are  steamers  for  Alaska, 
English  steel  ships,  deep  laden  with  coal  from 
Wellington,  a rakish  hrig  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and,  perhaps  strangest  of  all,  a clumsy 
old  square  Sacramento  river  steamer  with  a stern 
paddle-wheel  and  double  smoke  stacks.  No- 
where else  will  you  find  so  diverse  an  assortment 
of  vessels  all  factors  in  rendering  San  Francisco 
the  third  city  in  commercial  importance  in  the 
United  States. 

But  the  most  picturesque  spot  of  all  the  water 
front  is  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  where  the  Italian 
fishermen  moor  their  fishing  boats,  rigged  with 
graceful  lateen  sails.  This  is  a little  bit  of 
Italy  and  the  visitor  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
its  picturesque  fascination.  The  fleet  usually 
starts  for  sea  at  3 or  4 in  the  morning,  returning 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Four  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon is  a good  time  to  see  the  fishing  fleet 
and  the  picturesque  net-makers  at  the  foot  of 
Powell  street.  Take  a Market  street  car  which 
will  transfer  you  to  a Powell  street  (yellow)  car. 
Bits  of  the  water  front  in  general  can  be  seen 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing. East  of  the  Ferry  Building  is  the  Govern- 
ment Transport  Dock  where  the  transports  lie 
when  in  port. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS,  located  at  Potrero, 
San  Francisco.  Employs  4,000  men,  and  is  equal 
to  any  ship  builders  in  the  world.  Built  the 
“Oregon,”  “Charleston,”  “Olympia,”  “San 
Francisco,”  “Monterey,”  “Ohio,”  “Wiscon- 
sin,” and  submarine  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
“Pike”  and  “Grampus.”  To  visit  the  Union 
Iron  Works  one  has  to  secure  permission  at  the 
city  office,  222  Market  street.  Take  Market  street 
car  and  transfer  at  Third  to  green  electric  car. 

THE  RISDON  IRON  WORKS,  located  at  the 
Potrero,  are  reached  by  any  Kearny  street  car 
transferring  to  Third  and  Kentucky  streets,  or 
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take  Third  and  Kentucky  street  car  on  Kearny 
street  line  which  goes  direct  to  Potrero.  Visitors 
welcome  at  all  times,  hut  must  get  permit  from 
city  office  at  Steuart  and  Folsom  streets. 

PUBLIC  PARKS. 

San  Francisco  has  six  large  and  many  smaller 
parks. 

ALAMO  SQUARE. — Bounded  by  Fulton,  Hayes, 
Steiner  and  Scott  streets,  reached  by  Hayes  street 
cars. 

ALTA  PLAZA. — Bounded  by  Jackson,  Clay, 
Steiner  and  Scott  streets,  reached  by  the  Jackson 
Clay  or  Sacramento  street  cars. 

BUENA  VISTA  PARK,  unimproved.  Reached 
by  the  Haight  street  car  from  the  Ferry  Building. 
It  gives  a splendid  panorama  of  the  entire  city  cir- 
cling from  the  Cliff  House  around  the  water 
front  to  Hunter’s  Point. 

CITY  HALL  SQUARE— Bounded  by  Market 
and  City  Hall  avenue,  reached  by  Market  street 
cars.  The  Lick  monument,  in  City  Hall  Square, 
is  a beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  its 
theme  represents  four  epochs  in  the  history  of 
California. 

CLINTON  PARK— Bounded  by  13th,  Valencia, 
Market  and  Reservoir  streets,  reached  by  Market, 
Valencia  and  Mission,  transferring  at  14th  street. 

FRANKLIN  PARK— Bounded  by  16th,  17th, 
Bryant  and  Hampshire  streets,  reached  by  Bryant 
and  the  16th  and  Fillmore  street  cars. 

GARFIELD  SQUARE— Bounded  by  25th,  26th, 
Treat  avenue  and  Harrison  streets,  reached  by 
the  Mission  street  car  line. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  with  an  area  of  1,013 
acres,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three  largest 
pai'ks  in  the  world.  The  Park  begins  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  Ferry  Building  and  extends  in 
a westerly  direction  three  miles  to  the  Ocean 
Beach.  The  Park  is  situated  on  a rolling  crest 
cf  hills  and  the  boulevard  through  it  is  not  sur- 


passed  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris.  Points 
of  interest  are  the  Museum,  Conservatory  (con- 
taining many  plants  and  flowers  not  found  else- 
where in  the  United  Stat.es),  Japanese  Tea  Gar- 
den, Strawberry  Hill,  Children’s  Playground,  Buf- 
falo Paddock,  Deer  Paddock,  Aviary,  Bear  Pen, 
Stow  Lake,  Prayer  Book  Cross  (commemorating 
first  English  religious  service  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast),  Chain  of  Lakes,  Dutch  Windmill,  the 
Magnificent  Spreckels  Music  Stand,  the  Francis 
Scott  Key,  Goethe-Schiller,  Garfield,  Grant,  Hal- 
leck,  Baseball  Player  and  Starr  King  monuments. 

The  exhibit  of  animals  and  birds  is  oi:e  of 
special  interest.  A magnificent  herd  of  elk  and 
a buffalo  paddock  containing  the  largest  and 
handsomest  buffalo  bull  in  the  world  and  several 
buffalo  calves  are  features  unique  enough  to 
place  them  above  the  ordinary  exhibit. 

In  the  bear  pen  is  the  largest  bear  in  captivity, 
a huge  grizzly,  tall  as  a yearling  steer.  This 
grizzly  was  presented  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer in  1894.  The  Aviary  is  the  next  largest 
in  the  world,  being  second  only  to  that  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York.  Owing  to  its  equability 
the  climate  of  San  Francisco  permits  the  feath- 
ered visitor  from  every  land  to  be  in  open  air 
throughout  the  year  and  thus  the  collection  is 
diversified. 

The  name  Golden  Gate  was  given  the  Park  by 
General  Fremont  in  1846.  This  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  Park’s 
overlooking  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  har- 
bor, the  “Golden  Gate”  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

BUS  IN  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 

Forty-five  minute  Bus  drive  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
may  be  had  in  one  of  the  Park  busses,  which  run 
from  10  a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  for  10  cents  the  round 
trip.  Busses  start  from  Stanyan  street  entrance 
to  the  Park,  and  on  Sundays  from  the  Fulton- 
street  entrance.  They  stop  at  the  Museum,  Stow 
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Lake,  Buffalo  Paddock  and  Pleasure  Ground. 
Coupon  tickets  for  a stop-over. 

HAMILTON  SQUARE  — Bounded  by  Post, 
Geary,  Steiner  and  Scott  streets,  reached  by  the 
Eddy,  Fillmore  and  Geary  street  lines. 

JEFFERSON  SQUARE— One  of  the  prettiest 
parks  in  the  city  is  bounded  by  Golden  Gate  ave- 
nue, Eddy,  Gough  and  Laguna  streets.  Reached  by 
Eddy  street  car  line.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
luxuriant  vegetation,  being  the  pleasure  ground 
of  a rather  select  neighborhood. 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE — Bounded  by  Washing- 
ton, Sacramento,  Gough  and  Laguna  streets. 
Reached  by  Clay  street  cars. 

LOBOS  SQUARE — Bounded  by  Bay,  Chestnut, 
Webster  and  Laguna  streets,  reached  by  Fillmore 
street  car. 

PORTSMOUTH  SQUARE— Bounded  by  Wash- 
ington, Clay,  Brenham  alley  and  Kearny  streets. 
Reached  by  Kearny,  Montgomery  and  Clay  street 
cars. 

The  first  monument  ever  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  that  standing  in 
Portsmouth  Square  and  unveiled  October  17th, 
1897.  It  is  rectangular  granite  block  ten  feet 
in  height  surmounted  by  a bronze  casting  of  a 
Spanish  galleon  under  full  sail.  Upon  the  face 
of  the  monument  is  the  following  well-known  se- 
lection from  Stevenson:  “To  be  honest,  to  be  kind. 
To  earn  a little,  to  spend  a little  less.  To  make 
upon  the  whole  a family  happier  for  his  pres- 
ence. To  renounce  when  that  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  not  be  embittered.  To  keep  a few 
friends,  but  these  without  capitulation.  Above 
all,  on  the  same  grim  condition  to  keep  friends 
with  himself.  Here  is  a task  for  all  that  man 
has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy.” 

UNION  SQUARE  PARK— Bounded  by  Post, 
Stockton,  Geary  and  Powell  streets.  It  is  within 
an  eighth  of  a mile  of  the  heart  of  San  Francisco 
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and  is  notable  for  containing  the  superb  Dewey 
Victory  Monument  which  was  recently  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  in 
Manila,  May  1st,  1898.  The  monument  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  sailors  of  the  American  Navy. 
Ground  was  broken  by  the  late  President 
McKinley  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1901,  and  the 
monument  was  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt, 
May.  14th,  1903. 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE— Bounded  by  Mont- 
gomery avenue,  Stockton,  Filbert  and  Powell 
streets.  Reached  by  Kearny  street  cars  going 
north  from  the  Ferries,  by  the  Ferries  and  Pre- 
sidio R.  R.  Co.  cars  and  Broadway  car. 

MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

ALCATRAZ  ISLAND,  a military  prison,  grim, 
formidable,  impenetrable,  juts  its  fortified  sum- 
mits from  San  Francisco  Bay,  about  one  and 
one-third  miles  north  of  the  city,  almost  directly 
opposite  the  headquarters  of  the  Italian  fishing 
fleet  at  the  foot  of  Powell  street,  directly 
facing  the  Golden  Gate.  Not  the  island 
of  Monte  Cristo  itself  could  possess  a 
more  fascinating  interest  than  does  Alcatraz. 
Alcatraz  is  the  seat  of  the  sub-marine  torpedo 
station  and  lighthouse  and  a melancholy  fog 
bell.  It  is  a third  of  a mile  long  by  one-tenth 
of  a mile  wide,  guarded  by  one  company  of  heavy 
artillery,  reached  by  taking  a Government  launch 
from  the  foot  of  Clay  street,  permit  for  such  being 
first  obtained  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California^  Phelan  Building.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  island  ah  additional  permit  must  be  se- 
cured from  the  Commandant  to  inspect  the  reser- 
vation. 

ANGEL  ISLAND  is  situated  northwest  of  Al- 
catraz Island  and  is  about  three  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Angel  Island  is  a military  post,  a 
quarantine  station  being  situated  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island.  The  island  is  one  and 
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one-half  miles  long  by  three-fourths  of  a mile 
wide,  and  is  reached  by  Government  Tug,  “Gov. 
McDowell,”  leaving  7 a.  m.,  returning  9 a.  m.; 
11:30  a.  m.,  returning  1:30  p.  m.;  4 p.  m.,  return- 
ing 6 p.  m.,  permit  first  being  obtained  from 
Army  Headquarters,  fourth  floor  Phelan  Building. 
(See  bay  excursions). 

GOAT  ISLAND  (Yerba  Buena),  situated  directly 
on  the  line  of  the  Ferry  from  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing to  the  Oakland  mole,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous islands  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  The 
island  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Training 
Station  and  a visit  to  it  will  have  a great  deal 
of  interest.  It  contains  350  acres  and  rises  340 
feet  above  the  harbor.  The  island  is  reached  by 
taking  the  Tug  Vigilance  at  foot  of  Washington 
street.  Secure  pass  from  Navy  Pay  Office,  Phelan 
Building. 

MARE  ISLAND. — Reached  by  steamer  to  Val- 
lejo (see  Vallejo). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA— ARMY. 

At  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA,  lo- 
cated at  the  Phelan  Building,  fourth  floor,  at  the 
junction  of  Market,  O’Farrell  and  Grant  avenue, 
during  the  hours  of  9 A.  M.  and  4 P.  M.,  visitors 
can  obtain  all  information  concerning  the  Army, 
such  as  the  location  of  troops,  soldiers,  officers 
on  the  retired  and  active  list,  etc.  Major  General 
Arthur  Mac  Arthur  is  commanding  general  of  the 
department,  which  includes  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

At  present  there  are  about  4,000  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  department.  There  are  on  an  aver- 
age of  15,000  troops  coming  and  going  through 
San  Francisco  every  year  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Tourists  or  visitors  to  the  city  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  view  the  beautiful 
bay  by  securing  a permit  to  board  the  Govern- 
ment boat  “Governor  McDowell,”  by  calling  at 
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the  Phelan  Building,  room  206,  any  time  between 
10  A.  M.  and  4 P.  M.  The  steamer  McDowell  can 
be  found  at  the  Clay  street  wharf  and  is  reached 
by  any  of  the  Market  street  cars,  which  will  take 
one  within  a short  distance  of  it,  or  by  the  Clay 
or  Sacramento  street  cars  direct.  (For  schedule 
see  “Angel  Island.”) 

PRESIDIO — No  military  barracks  in  the  United 
States  is  so  superbly  situated  as  the  Presidio, 
where,  upon  a broad  stretch  of  1,500  acres,  en- 
filaded by  dark  pines  and  firs  yet  darker,  over- 
looking in  its  sweeping  incline  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  located  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  California. 
The  Presidio  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  San  Francisco  about  three  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  reached  by  Jackson  street  cars 
to  the  gate  of  Central  avenue,  or  by  Union  street 
cars  which  take  the  visitor  into  the  reservation. 
Cars  at  Grant  avenue  and  O’Farrell  street  will 
transfer  to  Union  street  cars.  Battalion  drills  take 
place  every  day  at  6:30  p.  m.,  forming  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Union  street  car  line.  The  Presidio  has 
been  called  the  oasis  of  San  Francisco  on  account 
of  its  surpassing  beauty.  Upon  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Coast  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his 
admiration  in  regard  to  the  splendid  situation 
of  the  Presidio  and  his  intention  to  immediately 
write  the  Secretary  of  War  requesting  an  appro- 
priation to  further  the  equipment  of  this  station. 

The  Disappearing  Guns,  which  are  of  great- 
est interest,  are  located  at  Fort  Point.  They  com- 
mence at  old  Fort  Scott  on  a level  with  the  Golden 
Gate  and  circle  round  to  Baker’s  Beach.  The 
Government  began  the  construction  of  modern 
fortifications  for  the  protection  of  this  port  in 
1892  and  is  continuing  the  work.  They  are  very 
interesting,  indeed.  Visiting  permit  must  be  se- 
cured from  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Presidio. 
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Fort  Scott,  the  oldest  occupied  fort  in  California, 
is  located  on  a level  with  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is 
equipped  with  the  old  style  6 and  8-inch  guns 
no  longer  used  by  the  Government.  This  Fort  is 
of  more  value  as  an  interesting  relic  than  a point 
of  defense,  and  would  be  completely  demolished 
by  a shot  from  one  of  our  modern  guns.  The  old 
Fort  has  been  largely  superseded  by  more  mod- 
ern defenses  in  this  vicinity.  Occasionally  one 
sees  a couple  of  detachments  of  soldiers  stationed 
there. 

Soldiers  are  in  camp  at  the  Presidio  at  all 
times  pending  going  to  and  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Interesting  drills  take  place  every 
morning,  the  most  popular  being  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery, which  begins  at  8:45  a.  m.  and  lasts  until 
11:30  a.  m.  The  Infantry  Drill  commences  at 
8:15  a.  m.  and  lasts  until  about  11.30  a.  m. 

FORT  MASON. — Fort  Mason  is  a central  de- 
fense of  the  most  powerfully  defended  fortifica- 
tions on  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coasts? 
Fort  Mason  is  situated  at  Black  Point,  end  of 
Van  Ness  avenue.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Department  of  Cal- 
ifornia, reached  by  the  Hyde-street  cars.  Permit 
is  necessary  to  inspect  the  Fort. 


THEATRES. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  seven  first-class 
theatres  which  both  in  appointments  and  stand- 
ard of  entertainments  are  equal  to  any  of  iheir  , re- 
spective classes  in  the  world.  San  Francisco 
theatres  are: 

ALCAZAR  THEATRE,  O’Farrell  street,  be- 
tween Powell  and  Stockton  streets,  reached  by 
O’Farrell  and  Powell  street  lines.  Prices  from  25 
cents  to  $1.00;  curtain  rises  8:15  evenings,  2:15 
matinees. 

The  ALHAMBRA,  corner  of  Jones  and  Eddy 
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streets,  reached  by  Jones  and  Eddy  street  cars. 
Prices  vary  according  to  production;  curtain  rises 
8:15  evenings,  2:15  matinees. 

The  CALIFORNIA  on  Bush  street,  between 
Kearny  street  and  Grant  avenue,  reached  by  the 
Sutter  street  cars  and  Kearny  street  cars  to 
which  most  of  the  outgoing  and  ingoing  cars 
transfer.  Prices  from  25  cents  to  $1.50;  curtain 
rises  at  8:15  evenings  and  2:15  matinees. 

CENTRAL  THEATRE,  Market  street,  between 
7th  and  8th  streets,  reached  by  Market  street 
cars.  Prices  10  cents  to  75  cents;  curtain  rises 
8:15  evenings,  2:15  matinees. 

CHUTES,  Fulton  street,  near  10th  avenue. 
Reached  by  all  cars  through  transferring.  Ad- 
mission 10  cents,  reserved  seats  10  cents  extra; 
curtain  rises  at  8:30  evenings  and  2:30  matinees. 

The  COLUMBIA  on  Powell  street,  between 
Eddy  and  Ellis  streets,  reached  by  Market,  Eddy. 
«Ellis  and  Powell  street  cars,  prices  from  25  cents 
to  $1.50  and  $2.00.  Curtain  rises  at  8.15  even- 
ings and  2:15  matinees. 

FISCHER’S  (Burlesque),  O’Farrell  street,  be- 
tween Powell  and  Stockton,  reached  by  the  Pow- 
ell and  O’Farrell  street  lines.  Market  street 
line  transfers  to  the  Powell  street  line.  Prices 
from  25  cents  to  $1.00;  curtain  rises  8:15  even- 
ings and  2:15  matinees. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE,  Mission  street,  near 
Third,  reached  by  Mission,  Market  and  Kearny 
street  lines.  Prices  25  cents  to  $1.00;  curtain 
rises  8:15  evenings  and  2:15  matinees. 

GRAUMAN’S  THEATRE  (Vaudeville),  7th 
street,  near  Market.  Reached  by  Market  street 
cars  through  transfer  system  from  any  part  of 
the  city.  Prices  10  cents  and  25  cents.  Curtain 
rises  at  8:15  evenings  and  2:15  matinees. 

ORPHEUM  (Vaudeville),  O’Farrell  street,  be- 
tween Powell  and  Stockton  streets,  reached  by 
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Powell  and  O’Farrell  street  cars.  Market  street 
cars  transfer  to  Powell  street  line.  Prices  from 
10  cents  to  50  cents;  curtain  rises  at  8:15  even- 
ings and  matinees  at  2:15. 

THEATRE  REPUBLIC  recently  burned  down 
will  be  rebuilt. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE  THEA- 
TRES (Vaudeville)  are:  Unique,  Market  street, 
between  Mason  and  Taylor  streets.  Admission  10 
cents.  Novelty,  Powell  street,  near  Ellis.  Ad- 
mission 10  cents.  Cineograph,  Market  street, 
betwen  Third  and  Fourth.  Admission  10  cents. 
The  above  theatres  are  reached  by  the  Market 
street  cars  through  the  transfer  system  from  any 
part  of  the  city.  Broadway,  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween Dupont  and  Stockton  streets.  Reached  by 
the  Kearny  street  car.  Admission  10  cents.  For 
CHINESE  THEATRE  see  page  23. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE  is  on  Eddy  street,  be-« 
tween  Powell  and  Mason  streets,  reached  by  Eddy 
and  Powell  street  lines,  also  Market  street  cars. 
Prices  25  cents  to  75  cents;  curtain  rises  8:15 
evenings  and  2:15  matinees. 
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HORSE  RACES. 


The  California  Jockey  Club  owns  three  tracks 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  one  at  Ingleside, 
which  is  within  the  city  limits  and  can  he  reached 
by  the  Mission  street  cars.  The  other,  at  Tanforan, 
12  miles  from  San  Francisco  (take  large  red  car 
at  Ferry  Building,  marked  “To  the  Cemeteries,” 
change  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  for  San  Mateo.) 
Fare  25  cents  each  way.  San  Mateo  electric  line 
or  Southern  Pacific  from  Third  and  Townsend 
streets  station.  The  other  track  is  located  at 
Emeryville.  Broad  gauge  Ferry  from  the  foot  of 
Market  street.  The  racing  season  extends  from 
November  until  May.  These  tracks  are  all  with- 
in three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  center 
of  San  Francisco.  During  the  meetings  of  the 
California  Jockey  Club  the  price  of  admission  is 
$1.50.  These  are  all  for  running  horses. 

There  is  also  a training  track  (trotting)  at 
Alameda,  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  Bay 
street  station,  on  the  broad  gauge  train  (take 
broad  gauge  Ferry,  Ferry  Building,  to  Alameda). 
Among  the  other  tracks  near  San  Francisco  is  the 
Pleasanton  race  track,  famous  over  the  United 
States  as  being  the  track  on  which  Monroe  Salis- 
bury trained  Direct  2:05%,  Directum  2:05%,  Fly- 
ing Jib  2:04,  and  a number  of  others.  There  are 
always  to  be  found  at  this  track  a number  of  great 
race  horses  and  well-known  sires  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Pleasanton  track  is  reached  from  the 
Ferry,  Ferry  Building.  Time  one  and  ofie-half 
hours  from  city,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Another  fast  track  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  Petaluma  race  track  which  has  been 
famous  in  old  times  as  being  the  place  where 
many  fast  records  were  made.  From  the  Pacific 
Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders’  Association,  which 
is  an  association  of  the  wealthy  breeders  of  the 
State,  gives  a trotting  meeting  the  last  week  in 
August  on  this  track.  Information  can  be  ob- 
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tained  as  to  future  meets;  phone  Black  586.  Cal- 
ifornia Northwestern  Railway,  Tiburon  Ferry, 
Ferry  Building.  Time  one  and  one-half  hours 
from  San  Francisco.  The  admission  during  the 
racing  week  is  50  cents. 

PRESIDIO  GOLF  LINKS.— One  of  the  finest 
Golf  Links  in  the  West  is  located  at  the  Presidio 
and  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
sportiest  courses  in  America. 


BOWLING  ALLEYS  AND  TENNIS  COURTS. 

Tennis  Courts. 

Tennis  Court,  Presidio— For  the  use  of  the  ofib 
cers  only. 

Tennis  Courts,  Golden  Gate  Park — There  are 
many  good  courts  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  No 
charge.  First  come,  first  served. 

Bowling  Alleys. 

American  Bowling  Alley,  N.  W.  corner  Eddy 
and  Mason  streets. 

Buch  & Thormahlen,  50  Ellis  street. 

California  Bowling  Alley,  100  O’Farrell. 

Central  Bowling  Alley,  Fourth  and  Market. 

Crescent  Bowling  Alley,  251  O’Farrell. 

Columbia  Bowling  Alley,  1131  Market  street. 

Gregory,  James  N.,  1 Fifth. 

Olympic  Club,  524  Post. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Ellis  and 
Mason. 

Schroeder,  J.  D.,  105  Mason. 

Note. — A number  of  hotels  have  Bowling  Alleys 
attached  to  them. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

CENTRAL  BOWLING  ALLEY,  southeast  cor- 
ner Fourth  and  Market. 

PACIFIC  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,  724  Market 
street. 

OBERON,  34  O’Farrell  street,  near  Stockton. 
(Concert  evenings.) 
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BATHS. 


There  are  three  fine  salt-sea  baths  in  San 
Francisco,  which  are  SUTRO  (see  page  27.)  LUR- 
LINE  and  HARBOR  VIEW. 

LURLINE  BATHS  are  located  on  Larkin  street, 
near  Bush,  and  are  open  from  6 a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
Price  for  tub  bath  is  30  cents  and  for  a swim 
25  cents.  Reached  by  the  Sutter  street  cars. 

HARBOR  VIEW  BATHS  are  located  on  Beach, 
near  Baker  street,  and  are  open  from  7 a.  m.  to 
6 p.  m.  Price  for  a bath  is  25  cents.  Reached 
by  the  Hyde  street  line,  which  transfers  to  Union 
street. 

HAMMAM  BATHS.— In  the  line  of  HAMMAM 
and  TURKISH  BATHS  San  Francisco  is  well 
provided.  The  Hammam  Baths  are  located  at 
tl  Grant  avenue,  222  Post  street  and  415  Sutter 
streets.  Price  for  a bath  is  $1.00. 

LICK  BATHS  are  located  on  10th  street,  be- 
tween Howard  and  Mission.  Cost  $150,000.  Price 
of  admission  ten  cents.  Market  street  car  within 
a block  and  half.  Post  street  car  at  Market  and 
Post. 


BAY  EXCURSIONS. 

The  steamer  “GENERAL  FRISBEE”  leaves 
Pier  2,  Mission  Street  Dock,  every  day  at  9.45 
A.  M.  and  3.15  P.  M.,  returning  at  San  Francisco 
at  2.30  and  7.45  P.  M.  the  same  day.  Sunday,  re- 
turning at  6 P.  M.  only.  This  trip  gives  a 
complete  tour  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  showing 
the  Golden  Gate,  Angel  Island,  Alcatraz  Island, 
San  Quentin,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Napa  Bay,  the  Gov- 
ernment Works  at  Mare  Island  and  Vallejo. 
Similar  trips  made  by  steamer  “Monticello.” 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  is  a most  interest- 
esting  place.  The  Government  has  expended 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing and  building  war  vessels  and  the  work  is 
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constantly  going  on,  so  that  the  tourist  or  visitor 
will  always  find  plenty  to  occupy  his  attention 
whenever  he  happens  to  visit  this  busy  place. 
Rates,  round  trip,  week  days,  $1.00;  round  trip, 
Sundays,  75  cents.  Meals,  50  cents. 

EXCURSIONS  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oakland  Board  of  Trade  are  given  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  State  University,  Piedmont  Heights, 
Fruitvale,  San  Leandro,  Haywards,  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  Alameda  County  are  visited 
during  the  trip.  There  is  a stop  made  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  in  Oakland  for  luncheon.  Tour- 
ists will  find  this  trip  a very  pleasant  and 
profitable  one.  The  boat  leaves  San  Francisco 
via  Oakland  Harbor  route,  9 A.  M.,  and  returns 
to  San  Francisco  at  5.45  P.  M.  A guide  accom- 
panies each  excursion.  Tickets  can  be  procured 
at  613  Market  street  or  at  the  Ferry.  Price,  one 
dollar. 


STEAM  LAUNCHES. 

STEAM  LAUNCHES  can  be  procured  from  H. 
C.  Peterson,  Folsom-street  Wharf;  Crowley, 
Vallejo-street  Wharf;  Tucker,  Clay-street  Wharf, 
and  others.  To  board  the  War  Vessels  when  in 
port  a permit  is  not  required.  The  fare  is  50 
cents  round  trip.  Visiting  days  are  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

GOVERNOR  MARKHAM. — A permit  is  required 
from  her  Captain  (Captain  Brown)  to  board  her. 
There  is  no  specified  time  for  the  trips  she  makes. 
She  usually  goes  out  about  four  miles  every  day. 
She  is  docked  at  the  Mission-street  Wharf, 
reached  by  Mission-street  cars  or  any  Market- 
street  car,  which  brings  you  within  a block  of 
the  Mission-street  Wharf. 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  AN  HOUR. 


CALIFORNIA  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE,  25 
New  Montgomery  street.  Writing  and  reading 
rooms.  All  the  leading  magazines  of  the  United 
States  and  weekly  and  daily  papers  of  the  city 
and  state.  Free  information  and  literature  re- 
garding California. 

Top  of  CALL  BUILDING,  corner  of  Market 
and  Third  streets.  Highest  building  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  300  feet  above  pavement.  Splendid 
panorama  of  the  city.  Water  front,  harbor, 
islands,  etc.  Take  elevator  to  “top  floor.”  No 
charge.  Any  Market  street  car  in  8 minutes  from 
Ferry  Building. 

CHINESE  ART  AND  CURIO  STORES.  Chi- 
natown along  Dupont  street,  Sacramento,  Clay, 
Washington  and  Jackson  streets.  California, 
Jackson  or  Sacramento  street  cars. 

FERRY  BUILDING.  State  Board  of  Trade, 
agricultural  exhibit,  second  floor.  State  Mining 
Bureau,  second  floor  above  main  stairway.  Pa- 
cific Commercial  Museum,  north  end  Ferry  Build- 
ing. The  Alaska  exhibit  is  particularly  good. 

HARBOR  FRONT.  Along  East  street,  both 
sides  of  Market  street.  Vessels  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  at  docks,  loading  and  unloading. 

NOB  HILL.  A number  of  handsome  residences 
owned  by  San  Francisco’s  millionaires.  Out  Cal- 
ifornia street  commencing  from  Powell  and  ex- 
tending to  Jones  street.  Three  blocks  in  all. 
Take  California  or  Powell  street  cars. 

UNITED  STATES  MINT,  between  Fifth  and 
Mission  streets.  Between  the  hours  of  9 and  11.30 
A.  M.,  except  Sundays.  No  charge.  Competent 
guides.  Take  Market  or  Mission  street  car. 
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ONE  HOUR’S  WALK  SIGHT-SEEING. 

Persons  desiring  to  see  the  principal  retail, 
wholesale,  financial  and  market  districts  in  one 
hour’s  walk  are  advised  to  take  the  following 
itinerary: 

1.  Start  from  Lotta’s  Fountain,  at  junction  of 
Market  and  Kearny  streets. 

2.  Walk  west  on  right  side  three  blocks  to 
Powell  street. 

3.  Turn  to  right  and  walk  up  Powell  three 
blocks  to  Union  Square;  St.  Francis  Hotel  oppo- 
site. ■ 

4.  Walk  diagonally  through  Union  Square  to 
opposite  corner  at  Post  street.  On  Stockton 
street,  just  below  Post  street,  are  public  under- 
ground lavatories  for  men  and  women,  entrance 
inside  of  Square. 

5.  Walk  down  Post  street  two  blocks  to  Kearny 
street,  passing  Oriental,  art  and  curio  stores. 

6.  Turn  to  left  and  walk  one  block  on  Kearny 
street  to  Sutter. 

7.  Turn  to  right  and  walk  one  block  on  Sutter 
Street  to  Montgomery,  the  banking,  real  estate 
and  financial  district. 

8.  Turn  to  left  and  walk  two  blocks  on  Mont- 
gomery to  Pine  street. 

9.  Turn  to  left  and  walk  one-half  block  on 
right  side  of  Pine  street  to  California  Market. 
Walk  through  Market  to  California  street,  stop- 
ping five  minutes  to  view  products  displayed. 

10.  Leaving  Market,  turn  to  right  and  walk 
down  California  street  a block  and  a half  to  San- 
some  street,  passing  through  insurance  district. 

11.  Turn  to  left  and  waif  five  short  blocks  on 
Sansome  street  to  Washington;  United  States 
Custom  House  and  Old  Post  Office  opposite. 

12.  Turn  to  right  and  walk  down  Washington 
street  four  blocks  to  Drumm,  passing  through  fruit 
and  produce  commission  district.  This  distinct 
should  be  seen  before  10  a.  m.  if  possible. 
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13.  Turn  to  right  on  Drumm  street  and  walk 
three  blocks  to  Market. 

14.  Turn  to  right  and  walk  up  Market  to 
Lotta’s  Fountain. 

Extra. — If  half  an  hour  additional  can  he  spared, 
turn  to  left  when  reaching  Market  street  anf 
walk  one  block  to  Ferry  Depot.  Go  up  main 
stairs  to  Grand  Nave.  Turn  to  right  or  left, 
according  to  which  flight  of  stairs  was  used  on 
entering,  and  spend  thirty  minutes  viewing  very 
complete  exhibits  of  State  Board  of  Trade  and 
State  Mining  Bureau.  Also,  before  leaving,  pro- 
ceed to  north  end  of  Nave  and  view  exhibits  of 
Pacific  Commercial  Museum. 


ONE  HOUR’S  CAR  RIDE. 

Start  from  Lotta’s  Fountain,  junction  of  Market 
and  Kearny  streets. 

Take  Hayes,  Haight,  Castro  or  Valencia  west 
hound  cars  to  Market  and  Larkin  junction,  pass- 
ing City  Hall  on  right.  When  paying  fare  ask  for 
transfer  to  Larkin  street  car. 

Take  Larkin  street  car  to  Market  and  Larkin, 
out  Larkin,  Polk  and  Pacific  avenue,  to 
Fillmore.  Take  seats  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
car  if  possible.  At  Fillmore  leave  car,  turn  to 
right  and  walk  north  one  block  to  Broadway. 

Observe  fine  view  of  Bay  and  Presidio  and 
steep  grade  traveled  by  Fillmore  street  cars. 

Returning,  take  Fillmore  south  bound  car,  or 
walk  to  California  street.  Take  east  bound  Cali- 
fornia street  car  to  Montgomery. 

Turn  to  right  and  walk  up  Montgomery  street 
to  Market. 
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WHAT  IS  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  TWO  HOURS. 

Any  of  the  following  places  can  be  seen  in  two 
hours : 

MISSION  DOLORES.— An  interesting  part  of 
this  Mission  is  the  Old  Churchyard  connecting 
with  the  church.  Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the 
Churchyard.  The  only  way  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  Churchyard  is  to  go  to  9 o’clock  mass  on 
Sunday.  Water  Front  and  the  Sea  Wall.  Inter- 
esting at  all  times  to  those  who  like  something 
bustling  and  novel.  The  New  Fishermen’s  Wharf, 
foot  of  Hyde  street.  Take  Hyde-street  car  at  the 
corner  of  O’Farrell  and  Market  streets  and  ride 
straight  to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  fisher  boats 
come  in  from  the  sea  late  in  the  afternoon.  Pa- 
cific Mail  Dock.  Government  Docks.  War  Ships, 
when  they  are  in  the  harbor.  Union  Iron  Works. 
(See  alphabetical  index  back  of  guide.) 


HALF-DAY  SIGHT-SEEING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(A  continuous  trip.) 

For  persons  having  only  half  a day  at  their  dis- 
posal for  sight-seeing  and  who  wish  to  see  in 
that  time  the  most  prominent  features  of  San 
Francisco,  the  following  itinerary  is  recom- 
mended : 

THE  START. 

Start  from  Lotta’s  Fountain,  Market  and 
Kearny  streets  at  8 p.  m.  or  1 p.  m. 

1.  NEW  POST  OFFICE: 

Take  Market  street  car  west  to  Seventh  street. 
Turn  to  left  and  walk  down  Seventh  street  one 
block  to  New  Post  Office  on  left  side.  Stop  at 
Post  Office  ten  minutes. 

2.  CITY  HALL: 

Return  to  Market  and  Seventh  streets.  Walk 
west  on  right  side  of  Market  street  one  block  to 
Marshall  Square.  Turn  to  right  and  walk  one 
block  to  City  Hall.  Ten  minutes  at  City  Hall. 
See  Rotunda. 


3.  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK: 

Return  to  Market  street.  Take  west  bound 
Haight  street  car  (red)  to  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Take  carriage  at  Stanyan  street  entrance  for  half- 
hour  drive  through  Park,  passing  Conservatories, 
Museum,  Music  Stand,  Japanese  Gardens,  Stow 
Lake,  Buffalo  Paddock,  and  return  to  Stanyan 
street.  Fare,  round  trip,  $1.00  for  carriage.  Will 
seat  four  persons.  If  regular  Park  Wagonette  is 
ready  to  start  when  arriving,  the  same  trip  can  be 
taken  in  it  for  ten  cents  fare  for  each  person. 
Four  mile  drive. 

4.  CLIFF  HOUSE: 

At  Stanyan  street  entrance  to  Park  take  blue 
car  for  Cliff  House  via  H street.  Take  seat  if 
possible  on  right  hand  side  of  car.  Note  Affil- 
iated Colleges  of  University  of  California  on  left, 
opposite  Park,  just  after  leaving  Stanyan  street. 
Also  street  car  village  on  left  when  Ocean  Beach 
is  reached.  Walk  from  terminus  of  street  car 
line  to  Cliff  House,  ten  minutes’  walk.  Stop  at 
Cliff  House  twenty  minutes  to  see  sea  lions  and 
marine  view. 

5.  SUTRO  BATHS: 

Leaving  Cliff  House,  turn  to  left  and  walk  up 
road  to  Sutro  Salt  Water  Baths  on  left.  Admis- 
sion ten  cents.  Stop  twenty  minutes  to  view 
baths. 

6.  GOLDEN  GATE: 

Leaving  Sutro  Baths  turn  to  left  and  walk  up 
road  to  railway  station.  Trains  leave  every  half 
hour  from  10  a.  m.  to  6 p.  m..  On  this  schedule  11 
a.  m.  or  4 p.  m.  train  should  be  taken.  Fare  five 
cents.  Take  transfer  to  California  street  cars  at 
Central  avenue.  Take  seats  on  left  hand  side  of 
train  in  open  cars.  Just  after  leaving  Cliffff  House 
note  magnificent  marine  view  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
Golden  Gate  and  entrance  to  bay. 
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7.  NOB  HILL  AND  MARK  HOPKINS  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  ART. 

At  Central  avenue  terminus  of  steam  railroad 
take  California  street  car  to  Mason  street,  pass- 
ing many  fine  residences  on  Nob  Hill.  Visit  Art 
Institute  on  right  hand  corner  of  California  and 
Mason  streets.  Admission  twenty-five  cents. 
First  Friday  in  month  admission  free.  Stop 
at  Art  Institute  fifteen  minutes  viewing  rooms, 
paintings,  statuary,  etc. 

8.  CHINATOWN: 

Take  California-street  car  at  California  and 
Mason  streets,  and  continue  trip  down  to  Dupont 
street,  the  entrance  to  Chinatown.  Turn  to  left 
and  walk  through  Chinatown  north  along  Dupont 
to  Washington  street  three  blocks,  spending 
thirty  minutes  visiting  Chinese  stores,  restau- 
rants, etc.  along  the  street. 

9.  PORTSMOUTH  SQUARE  AND  HALL  OF 
JUSTICE: 

At  Dupont  and  Washington  turn  to  right  and 
walk  down  Washington,  one  block  to  Kearny, 
passing  Portsmouth  Square  on  right,  the  scene  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee’s  actions  in  early  days 
in  San  Francisco.  Hall  of  Justice  is  on  Kearny 
street  opposite  the  square. 

10.  RETURN : 

Take  Washington  street  car  at  Washington  and 
Kearny  streets,  down  Washington  to  Montgom- 
ery, and  up  Montgomery  to  Market,  passing  some 
of  the  principal  tall  office  buildings  on  the  way,  ar- 
riving at  Market  street  opposite  Palace  Hotel  at 
1 p.  m.  or  6 p.  m.,  according  to  whether  the  start 
was  made  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

The  above  trip  can  be  made  in  five  hours  if 
stops  en  route  are  limited  to  time  prescribed  in 
schedule,  and  the  11  or  4 o’clock  train  is  taken  at 
Cliff  House  on  return. 
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If  a little  more  time  can  be  spared,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  take  a carriage  at  Golden  Gate  Park 
for  one  or  two  hours,  stopping  fifteen  minutes 
at  the  Museum,  and  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
Japanese  Gardens  for  tea,  and  / extending  the 
trip  to  the  summit  of  Strawberry  Hill  for  the 
view,  instead  of  stopping  at  Stow  Lake.  In  this 
case,  the  start  should  be  made  at  9 a.  m.,  and 
lunch  taken  at  the  Cliff  House  where  a longer 
time  should  be  spent  and  a visit  also  made  to 
Sutro’s  Gardens  on  the  Heights  above. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  HALF  A DAY. 

Bach  of  the  following  places  can  be  seen  in  half 
a day: 

CLIFF  HOUSE,  stopping  en  route  at  Golden 
Gate  Park.  One  may  make  a pleasant  half  day 
of  this  trip  allowing  time  for  a stroll  through  the 
Sutro  Baths  and  the  Cliff  House  Museum,  Buffalo 
Paddock,  Aviary,  etc.,  at  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Through  Golden  Gate  Park  busses  may  be  taken. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.— BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA;  do  not  fail  to  see  the  Hearst  Am- 
phitheatre. 

MT.  TAMALPAIS  is  another  nice  trip.  It 
affords  a pleasant  journey  across  the  bay 
through  some  beautiful  country,  and  up  through 
the  dense  mountain  foliage  to  the  summit.  One 
gets  a splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  vicinity. 

OAKLAND,  ALAMEDA,  BERKELEY.  These 
cities  can  be  reached  in  forty-five  minutes.  They 
are  all  connected  by  street  cars,  and  the  trip  can 
easily  be  made  in  half  a day. 

TROCADERO.  Take  Mission  street  car  and 
transfer  to  Ingleside  car  at  Thirtieth  street  if  the 
car  you  are  on  does  not  go  straight  through  to 
Trocadero. 

BURLINGAME,  SAN  MATEO,  SAUSALITO, 
BELVEDERE,  TIBURON,  MILL  VALLEY,  ROSS 
VALLEY.  4.0 


WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  A DAY 

The  following  places  can  he  seen  in  a day: 

CAZADERO,  REDWOODS  and  return.  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  return.  SANTA  CRUZ  REDWOODS 
and  return.  MONTEREY  and  return.  LELAND 
STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY  at  PALO  ALTO 
and  return.  STOCKTON,  SACRAMENTO  and 
SAN  JOSE,  DEL  MONTE,  CLOVERDALE,  ASTI, 
BIG  TREES,  RUSSIAN  RIVER.  For  all  of  these 
see  alphabetical  index  back  of  guide. 

TOURIST  STREET  CARS. 

In  addition  to  the  routes  enumerated  there  may 
be  mentioned  tourist  street  cars,  which  afford  a 
round  trip  of  twenty  miles  through  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  San  Francisco  at  a fare  of 
25  cents.  These  observation  cars,  the  City  of 
Atlanta  and  the  Hermosa,  start  daily,  including 
Sundays,  from  the  corner  of  Market,  Post  and 
Montgomery  streets,  at  10  a.  m.  and  2 p.  m.,  re- 
turning at  1:30  p.  m.  and  5:30  p.  m. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

APPRAISERS’  BUILDING.— One  of  the  most 
notable  buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  Ap- 
praisers’ Building,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Sansome  street,  extending  from  Jackson  to  Wash- 
ington streets.  It  is  a large  brick  structure,  four 
stories  high,  and  cost  $1,050,000.  In  this  build- 
ing is  located  the  Internal  Revenue,  Secret  Ser- 
vice and  many  Marine  Offices,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Appraisers’  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  and  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

CITY  HALL. — One  of  the  handsomest  edifices 
ever  constructed  at  municipal  expense  is  the 
City  Hall  of  San  Francisco,  bounded  by  City 
Hall  avenue,  Larkin  and  McAllister  streets.  Cost 
nearly  $6,000,000.  It  is  surmounted  by  a dome 
134  feet  high,  115  feet  in  diameter,  which  rises 
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to  a height  of  335  feet  from  the  sidewalk.  The 
dome  cost  $410,000.  The  City  Hall  covers  four 
acres.  Reached  hy  all  Market  street  cars. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE. — The  United  States  Custom 
House  is  located  in  the  second  upper  floors  of 
the  Post  Office  Building  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Battery  streets,  entrance  being  on 
the  latter  street. 


FERRY  BUILDING. 

The  Union  Ferry  Depot  was  erected  in  1896  by 
the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  at  an 
expense  of  over  one  million  dollars.  The  main 
portion  is  156  feet  in  width  and  659  feet  long. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  a continuous  arcade 
affording  entrance  to  the  various  ferries.  From 
the  arcade  one  passes  into  the  waiting  rooms. 
Above  each  ferry  gate  is  a placard  indicating 
plainly  the  destination.  The  Union  Ferry  Build- 
ing is  a notable  building  in  every  respect. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade. — The  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Trade  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Ferry  Building  is  an  institution  whose 
good  work  has  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
of  California.  The  State  Board  of  Trade  has 
a large  and  representative  exhibit  of  fruits  and 
products  of  California.  Open  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
Admission  free. 

Pacific  Commercial  Museum. — The  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  is  situated  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Ferry  Building,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  building,  looking  towards  the  harbor. 
The  purpose  of  the  Museum  is  in  part  to  dissem- 
inate information  between  the  producer  and  the 
shipper  in  this  and  in  foreign  nations.  The  Mu- 
seum especially  directs  its  endeavors  to  increas- 
ing the  commerce  of  this  community  with  other 
countries.  The  exhibit  of  Oriental  cloth  stuffs  and 
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Philippine  goods  is  very  interesting.  The  Museum 
is  open  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 

State  Mining  Bureau. — The  State  Mining 
Bureau  is  located  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Ferry  Building  over  the  main  entrance.  It  is 
well  worth  anyone’s  while  to  visit  this  exhibit 
in  which  California,  the  first  and  one  of  the 
greatest  mining  States  of  the  Nation,  has  pre- 
served her  treasures.  The  exhibit  is  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
Take  any  of  the  Market  street  car  lines. 

UNITED  STATES  MINT.— The  second  largest 
Mint  in  the  United  States  is  that  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of -Mission  and  5th  streets.  The 
Mint  is  kept  running  the  year  round.  Visitors 
are  admitted  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays 
from  9 to  11:30  a.  m.  Competent  guides  take  one 
through  the  Mint  and  are  always  ready  to  an- 
swer questions.  The  Mint  is  reached  by  any 
Market  street  car.  Time  from  the  center  of 
the  city  is  four  minutes. 

THE  POLICE  HEADQUARTERS  and  HALL 
OP  JUSTICE  are  located  in  a fine  structure  at 
the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington  streets. 
Here  criminals  are  first  confined  pending  trial. 
Justice  courts  daily  in  session.  Reached  by  any 
Market  street  car,  which  transfers  to  Kearny. 

POST  OFFICE. — The  Post  Office  is  situated  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Battery  and  Washington 
streets.  A new  Post  office  is  nearly  completed.  This 
new  building  will  be  in  consonance  with  the  dig- 
nity of  San  Francisco’s  mail  business.  Business 
hours  at  the  Main  Post  Office  are  as  follows: 

General  Delivery  open  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m. 

Box  Window  and  Dead  Letter  Department 
open  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Carrying  Department, 
7:30  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

Stamps,  open  from  8 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
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Register  Department  open  from  9 a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m. 

Money  Orders  open  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  down-town  sta- 
tions: 

Station  “D,”  Ferries,  foot  of  Market  street. 

Station  “E,”  corner  3rd  and  Townsend  streets. 

Station  “J,”  420  Montgomery  avenue. 

Station  “K,”  corner  New  Montgomery  and  Jes- 
sie streets  (under  Palace  Hotel). 


COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
California  Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Mont- 
gomery street.  (Central  organization  represent- 
ing commercial  interests  of  the  State.) 

Chairman,  A.  Sbarboro;  Executive  Officer,  Rufus 
P.  Jennings;  Secretary,  A.  F.  Hess. 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  202  Market 
street. 

President,  A.  A.  Watkins;  Secretary,  H.  L. 
Smith. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sansome 
and  California  streets.  * 

President,  Geo.  Aimer  Newhall;  Secretary,  E. 
Scott. 

San  Francisco  Merchants’  Association,  Mills 
Building. 

President,  Frank  J.  Symmes;  Secretary,  L.  M. 
King. 

San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board,  321 

Pine  street. 

President,  A.  R.  Ruggles;  Secretary,  F.  W.  Had- 
ley. 

State  Board  of  Trade,  Ferry  Building. 

President,  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman;  Secretary,  J. 
A.  Filcher. 

State  Mining  Bureau,  Ferry  Building. 

President,  Harold  T.  Powell;  Secretary,  J.  M. 
Cline. 
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Merchants’  Exchange,  New  Building  on  Cali- 
fornia street,  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome, 
now  in  course  of  construction.  Temporary  qur- 
ters  corner  Sacramento  and  Sansome. 

President,  William  Babcock;  Secretary,  T.  C. 
Friedlander. 

State  Board  Bank  Commissioners,  530  Califor- 
nia street. 

President,  Herman  Silver;  Secretary,  J.  Cal 
Ewing. 

Shipowners’  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

22%  East  street. 

President,  James  Rolth,  Jr.;  Secretary,  R.  F. 
Clarke. 

Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  Ferry  Building. 
First  Vice-President,  Chas.  Holbrook;  Director, 
E.  Goodwin. 

Builders’  Exchange,  40  New  Montgomery  street. 
President,  S.  H.  Kent;  Secretary,  J.  A.  Wilson. 
Builders’  Association,  318  Busb  street. 

President,  R.  W.  Coburn;  Secretary,  James 
McSheey. 


4 BANKS. 

Some  of  the  leading  banks  are  as  follows: 

Anglo-California  Bank,  Mills  Building,  Mont- 
gomery and  Busb  streets. 

American  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner Sansome  and  Pine. 

Bank  of  California,  120  Sansome. 

Bank  of  British  North  America,  N.  W.  corner 
California  and  Sansome. 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
S.  E.  corner  Colifornia  and  Montgomery. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  325  California. 

Central  Trust  Company,  42  Montgomery. 

Columbian  Bank,  Spreckels  Building,  Market 
and  Third. 

Crocker-Woolworth  National  Bank,  Market  and 
Montgomery. 
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Donohue-Kelly  Banking  Company,  N.  E.  corner 
Montgomery  and  Sutter. 

First  National  Bank,  N.  W.  corner  Sansome  and 
Busk. 

French  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  534  Cali- 
fornia. 

German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  526  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Company,  401 
Montgomery. 

Hibernian  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  N.  W.  cor- 
ner Market  and  Jones. 

Italian-American  Bank,  518  Montgomery. 

London  and  San  Francisco  Bank,  424  California. 

London,  Paris  and  American  Bank,  N.  W.  corner 
Sansome  and  Sutter. 

Mutual  Savings  Bank,  33  Post. 

Nevada  National  Bank,  N.  W.  corner  Pine  and 
Montgomery. 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  532  California. 

San  Francisco  National  Bank,  S.  E.  corner  San- 
some and  Pine. 

Savings  and  Loan  Society,  101  Montgomery. 

Union  Trust  Company,  N.  E.  corner  Market  and 
Montgomery. 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  Bank,  N.  E.  corner  Sansome 
and  Market. 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Montgomery  and  Com- 
mercial. 


CHURCHES. 

Some  of  the  principal  churches  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  as  follows: 

Chinese  Presbyterian  Mission  Home.  920  Sac- 
ramento; Chinese  M.  E.  Mission  Home,  912-916 
Washington;  Church  of  the  Advent,  Eleventh, 
near  Market;  Central  M.  E.,  Mission  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh;  Calvary  Presbyterian,  Fill- 
more and  Jackson;  Emanuel  Baptist,  Bartlett, 
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near  Twenty-second;  First  Christian,  Twelfth, 
near  Mission;  First  Baptist,  Eddy,  near  Jones; 
First  Congregational,  Post  and  Mason;  First 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Powell,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Jackson;  First  Presbyterian,  Van  Ness 
avenue  and  Sacramento;  First  United  Presbyte- 
rian, Golden  Gate  avenue  and  Polk;  First  Unita- 
rian, Geary  and  Franklin;  Grace  Episcopal,  cor- 
ner California  and  Stockton;  Grace  Methodist, 
corner  Twenty-first  and  Capp ; Howard-Street 
M.  E.,  Howard,  near  Second;  Mission  Dolores, 
Sixteenth,  near  Dolores;  M.  E.  South,  1717  Bush; 
Plymouth  Congregational,  Post  and  Webster; 
Russian  Cathedral  (G.  Cath.),  Powell,  near  Fil- 
bert; Simpson  Memorial  (M.  E.),  corner  Hayes 
and  Buchanan;  St.  Ignatius  (Jesuit),  Hayes  and 
Franklin;  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal,  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Clay;  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  corner  Van  Ness 
avenue  and  O’Farrell;  St.  Patrick’s,  Mission,  near 
Third;  Synagogue  Emanu-El,  Sutter,  near  Powell; 
Trinity  Episcopal,  corner  Bush  and  Gough;  Third 
Congregational,  Fifteenth  and  Mission;  Trinity 
M.  E.,  Sixteenth  and  Market;  Trinity  Presbyte- 
rian, Twenty-fifth  and  Capp;  St.  Mary’s  (Paulist 
Fathers),  corner  California  and  Dupont. 

The  remainder  of  the  churches  can  be  found 
in  the  front  part  of  the  City  Directory. 


HOSPITALS. 

City  and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  avenue,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d. 

Emergency  Hospitals,  City  Hall  Basement,  foot 
of  Market  and  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

French  Hospital,  southside  Point  Lobos  avenue, 
between  5th  and  6th  avenues. 

German  Hospital,  west  side  Noe,  between  13th 
and  14th. 

Hahnemann  Hospital  College.  S.  E.  corner  Sac- 
ramento and  Maple  streets. 
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Hospital  and  Institute  for  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culosis, 810  Van  Ness  avenue. 

Hospital  for  Children  and  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  3700  California. 

Lane  Hospital,  S.  E.  corner  Clay  and  Webster 
streets. 

McNutt  Hospital,  1220  Sutter  street. 

Mount  Zion  Hospital,  2311  Sutter. 

Pacific  Hospital,  2000  Stockton. 

Park  Emergency  Hospital,  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  S.  W.  corner  Buena  Vista 
and  Park  Hill  avenue. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  west  side  Valencia,  near 
28th. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  N.  W.  corner  1st  and 
Bryant. 

St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  300  Page  street. 

United  States  General  Hospital,  Presidio. 

United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Presidio  Reser- 
vation, near  Mountain  Lake. 


AMBULANCES. 

Duncombe  Ambulance  Co.  (private),  1614  Turk 
street. 

Receiving  Hospital,  City  Hall,  Larkin  street, 
between  City  Hall  avenue  and  McAllister  street. 

Police  Station,  City  Hall,  Larkin  street,  be- 
tween City  Hall  avenue  and  McAllister  street. 

Park  Emergency  Hospital,  Golden  Gate  avenue. 

Doctor’s  Daughters  (private). 

Nightingale  Private  Ambulance,  639  Devisadero. 


LEADING  SOCIAL  CLUBS. 

Bohemian,  130  Post. 

California  Camera,  819  Market. 
Century  (woman’s),  1215  Sutter. 
Cosmos,  1534  Sutter. 

Concordia,  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Post. 
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California  (woman’s)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  N.  E.  corner 
Mason  and  Ellis. 

Century,  1215  Sutter. 

Deutcher  Verein,  336  Post. 

Olympic,  421  Post. 

Pacific  Union,  N.  W.  corner  Post  and  Stockton. 
San  Francisco  Press,  121  Ellis. 

Sketch  Club  (woman’s),  1308  California. 
Sorosis  (woman’s),  1620  California. 

University,  722  Sutter. 

Union  League,  Palace  Hotel. 


MUSEUMS. 

The  Golden  Gate  Park  Museum  is  located  oppo- 
site the  terminal  point  of  the  McAllister-street 
line,  and  is  reached  by  the  Sacramento,  McAllis- 
ter, Geary  and  Eddy  street  lines.  The  Museum 
was  presented  to  the  Park  Commissioners  of  San 
Francisco  in  1895  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  California  Mid-Winter  Fair  Exposition.  The 
building  itself  is  impressive  in  its  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. The  Museum  contains  a fine  collection 
of  relics  of  historical  California.  Also  a cosmo- 
politan collection  of  birds,  animals,  fish,  etc.,  with 
elaborate  mummies  from  Egypt.  The  Colonial 
exhibit  is  excellent.  Open  from  9 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m. 

Academy  of  Sciences  Museum  (see  page  63). 

COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS. 

Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  State  Board  of 
Trade  and  State  Mining  Bureau  (see  pages  51- 
52). 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Berke- 
ley, California,  has  been  called  the  Athens  of 
America.  The  buildings  of  the  University  of 
California  are  situated  a little  above  the  vigorous 
and  aristocratic  city  of  Berkeley  in  a beautiful 
natural  amphitheatre  crowned  with  tall  groves 
of  pine,  fir,  and  eucalyptus  and  embowered  in 
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luxuriant  vegetation.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ranks  in  enrollment,  the  second  largest 
institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States  and 
numbers  among  its  faculty  some  of  the  most 
notable  figures  in  the  world’s  educational  and 
scientific  progress.  The  situation  of  the  Univer- 
sity cannot  be  surpassed.  It  affords  a magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  great  undulating  hills  and  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  its  islands  and  cities 
and  commerce  in  the  distance.  Plans  have  been 
laid  for  buildings  and  for  their  position  in  the 
great  amphitheatre-like  campus  which  will  make 
the  University  of  California  the  finest  appointed 
in  the  world.  There  are  166  Professors  and  In- 
structors at  Berkeley  and  100  Instructors  in  the 
San  Francisco  Department  of  the  University. 
Tuition  in  the  Academic  Departments  of  the 
University  during  regular  session  is  free  to  resi- 
dents of  California.  Non-residents  pay  a fee  of 
$10.00  every  half  year.  Instruction  in  all  the 
colleges  is  open  to  all  qualified  persons,  en- 
trance qualifications  being  determined  by  examin- 
ations or  by  graduation  from  an  accredited  in- 
stitution. All  information  can  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  the  University.  One 
can  easily  make  the  trip  to  Berkeley  and  return 
in  half  a day,  the  journey  one  way  occupying  45 
minutes.  Berkeley  is  reached  every  fifteen  min- 
utes; ferries  for  narrow  gauge  train  leave  the 
Ferry  Building  on  the  quarter  and  three-quar- 
ters, and  broad  guage  on  the  hour  and  half 
hour.  Fare  10  cents  one  way.  Monthly  com- 
mutation tickets  three  dollars. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY,  sit- 
uated at  Palo  Alto,  California,  thirty-four  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  boasts  of  the  most  liberal 
endowment  of  any  University.  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California  rank  among  the  nine  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  in  America.  The 
scope  and  architecture  of  the  buildings  are  on 
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a scale  so  magnificent  and  inspiring  that  a dis- 
tinguished party  of  German  Agriculturists  who 
visited  this  country  in  May,  1903,  expressed 
themselves  uniquely  that  if  they  had  not  seen 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  they  would 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  architecture  of  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  and  the  campus  have 
been  chosen  upon  a most  imposing  and  generous 
plan  and  there  is  a completeness  of  detail  so 
magnificent  as  to  baffle  all  description.  Every 
one  who  can  is  recommended  to  visit  the  Univer- 
sity, especially  to  see  the  Memorial  Chapel  (cost 
$750,000)  and  its  beautiful  mosaic  work.  Trains 
run  frequently  from  the  San  Francisco  station, 
3d  and  Townsend  streets.  Fare  95  cents.  It  is  a 
drive  of  half  a mile  from  Palo  Alto  to  the  Univ- 
sity.  Fare  for  drive  10  cents  each  way. 

MILLS  COLLEGE  SEMINARY  for  girls,  lo- 
cated in  Seminary  Park,  fifteen  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  is  a representative  institution.  In 
its  buildings,  its  grounds,  the  personnel  of  its 
faculty  and  in  its  students,  it  is  equal  to  Yassar 
and  Wellesley.  Old  Science  Hall,  covered 
with  clinging  ivy,  speaks  well  for  the  poetical 
veneration  of  the  past,  while  the  tennis  courts 
and  athletic  grounds  and  neatly  trimmed  lawns 
tell  of  the  progress  of  the  present.  Reached  by 
taking  ferry  boat  for  Oakland,  then  train  at 
Oakland  mole.  Get  off  at  23d  avenue  and  take 
Haywards  car;  tell  the  conductor  to  let  you  off 
at  Mills  Seminary. 

THE  AFFILIATED  COLLEGES  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  are  located  on  Parnassus  ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  south  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
The  buildings  are  at  present  occupied  by  the' 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Departments.  The 
Colleges  of  Law,  Dentistry  and  Veterinary  will 
shortly  be  moved  here.  $250,000  was  spent  on 
the  buildings.  The  site  was  donated  by  the  late 
Adolph  Sutro.  The  site  affords  a fine  view  of 
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Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  Golden  Gate,  Point  Bonita 
and  on  a clear  day  the  Farallone  Islands.  Ellis 
street  electric  cars,  thirty  minutes  from  Market 
street. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.— One  of  the 
many  bequests  of  the  late  James  Lick,  who 
founded  the  famous  Lick  Observatory,  is 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  819  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  California.  It  is  lodged  in  a mag- 
nificent sandstone  structure  at  a cost  of  $400,000. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  is  that  of 
the  Museum,  which  contains  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  birds,  animal,  fish,  reptile,  min- 
eral and  natural  curiosities.  The  Museum  is 
open  daily  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Admission  is  free. 

MARK  HOPKINS  INSTITUTE  OF  ART  is  lo- 
cated in  the  former  private  residence  of  the  late 
Mark  Hopkins  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mason  streets,  being  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  The  insti- 
tution contains  a good  collection  of  fine  paintings 
and  sculpture.  It  is  open  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m., 
Sundays  included.  Admission  is  25  cents,  except 
on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  when  it  is  free. 
Reached  by  California  and  O’Farrell  street  cars, 
and  Powell  street  cars  within  one  block. 

ST.  IGNATIUS’  COLLEGE,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Grove  street  and  Van  Ners  avenues, 
ranks  as  a first-class  institution  of  learning.  It 
has  a fine  record  for  rigid  discipline  and  excel- 
lence in  mental  and  moral  training.  Scholars  are 
accepted  when  qualified  to  pass  into  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  public  schools  and  continue  on  until 
they  have  reached  a collegiate  excellence.  Tui- 
tion is  free. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  MECHAN- 
ICAL ARTS  situated  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth 
and  Utah  streets,  was  endowed  by  James  Lick 
with  $540,000.  Twenty  ($20.00)  dollars  a year  will 
cover  expenses  for  working  tools.  The  profession 
of  the  artisan  is  taught.  All  native-born  persons 
who  have  passed  the  eighth  grade  are  eligible. 


PUBLIC  MARKETS. 

Bay  City,  1138-1146  Market. 

California,  from  California  to  Pine,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery. 

City  Hall,  1372  Market. 

Clay-street,  514  Clay. 

Colombo,  between  Front  and  Davis,  Pacific  and 
Clark. 

Foxhall,  2316  Fillmore. 

Grand  Western,  1310  Polk. 

New  Sutter  Street,  318  Sutter. 

Pacific  Fruit,  from  Clay  to  Merchant,  between 
Sansome  and  Montgomery. 

San  Francisco,  from  Clay  to  Merchant,  between 
Sansome  and  Montgomery. 

Spreckels,  727  Market. 

Montgomery,  735  Market. 

Union  Square,  N.  W.  corner  Powell  and  O’Far- 
rell. 

Washington,  south  side  Washington,  between 
Montgomery  and  Sansome. 


TELEGRAPH  OFFICES. 

American  District  Telegraph  Company — 607 
Market,  200  Sutter,  206  California. 

Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company — 534  Market, 
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140  Market,  200  California,  333  Montgomery,  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  Occidental  Hotel,  Lick  House,  13 
Mason. 

Sunset  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company — 
216  Bush  street,  54  Geary. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company — N.  E.  cor- 
ner Montgomery  and  Pine,  200  and  839  Sutter, 
13  Mason,  206  California,  Grand,  Palace  and  Occi- 
dental Hotels,  Produce  Exchange,  Ferry  Depot, 
S.  P.  Company’s  Building,  corner  Fourth  and 
Townsend. 


DISTRICT  MESSENGERS. 

AMERICAN  DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH  CO., 
607  Market  street.  Branch  Offices,  206  California, 
200  Sutter,  912  Market,  839  Sutter,  Valencia  and 
22d,  2407  California,  2 Hayes,  100  Market,  Palace 
Hotel,  Occidental  Hotel,  Lick  House,  319  Davis, 
13  Mason  and  340  Pine. 

CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL  MESSENGER 
SERVICE.  294  O’Farrell  street. 


BUREAUS  OF  INFORMATION. 

California  Promotion  Committee,  25  New  Mont- 
gomery street. 

Peck’s  Tourist  Bureau  Company,  11  Montgom- 
ery street. 

W.  V.  Bryan,  630  Market  street. 

Cook’s  Tourist  Bureau,  621  Market  street. 

Note. — All  the  railroad  offices  have  an  Informa- 
tion Bureau  attached.  (See  Pages  12-13.) 
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FERRY  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS 
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FERRY  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS. 

(Narrow  Gauge  Lines.) 

Aug.  1,  1903. 

Trains  and  Boats  run  daily  unless  otherwise  noted, 
t Sundays  excepted. 

Trains  leave  7th  St.,  Oakland,  two  (3)  minutes  later  than  from 
14th  St. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

NEWSPAPERS. — San  Francisco  boasts  of  a 
great  number  of  periodicals.  They  are  equal  to 
any  papers  in  the  world  and  lead  in  mechanical 
excellence  and  artistic  makeup.  The  English 
daily  papers  are  the  Call,  Chronicle,  Examiner, 
published  in  the  morning,  and  the  Post  and  Bul- 
letin, in  the  afternoon.  The  Call  building  is  the 
tallest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Chronicle  build- 
ing is  the  first  high  building  to  be  built  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Examiner  is  located  in  the 
Hearst  building,  which  is  opposite  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Call  and  Chronicle.  Visitors  to 
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the  city  may  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
newspaper  presses  while  at  work. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS.— Some  of  the 
leading  foreign  daily  newspapers  are:  Abend 
Post  (German),  A Uniao  Portugueza  (Portu- 
guese), La  Critica  (Italian),  La  Franco  Calif  or- 
nien  (French),  L ’Italia  (Italian),  California 
Demokr at  ( German ) . 


LIBRARIES. 

The  three  principal  libraries  of  the  city  are 
the  Free  Public  Library,  Mechanics’  Library  and 
the  Mercantile  Library. 

The  Free  Public  Library  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  City  Hall,  the  entrance  being  from  McAl- 
lister street.  It  is  open  daily  from  9 A.  M.  to  9 
P.  M.,  and  has  90,000  volumes.  The  newspaper 
department  is  separate,  entrance  thereto  being  in 
the  basement  from  City  Hall  avenue. 

The  Mechanics’  Library  belongs  to  the  Me- 
chanics ’ Institute  and  is  located  in  the  building 
owned  by  the  Institute  on  Post  street,  near  Mar- 
ket. It  has  about  75,000  volumes  and  is  known 
for  the  up-to-date  character  of  its  reference 
works,  especially  on  scientific  subjects. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  containing  about  75,- 
000  volumes,  was  established  in  1853,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  located  at  223  Sutter  Street  and  is 
noted  for  the  literary  quality  of  its  works,  and 
possesses  a great  many  rare  and  valuable  books 
of  travels,  history,  etc. 

Other  libraries  are: 

Academy  of  Science,  819  Market  street,  10,000 
volumes. 

French,  Spring  Valley  building,  Stockton  and 
Geary  streets,  20,000  volumes. 
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Italian,  32  Montgomery  avenue,  5,000  volumes. 
San  Francisco  Law,  City  Hall,  30,000  volumes. 
San  Francisco  Verein,  336  Post  street,  21,000 
volumes. 

Spanish,  531  California  street,  2,500  volumes. 


TRANSFER  COMPANIES. 

ALAMEDA  EXPRESS  CO.,  S Drumm  street. 
Bush  7. 

AMERICAN  TRANSFER  CO.,  161  New  Mont- 
gomery street. 

~ BAY  CITY  TRANSFER  CO.,  southwest  corner 
Sutter  and  Grant  avenue. 

CITY  TRANSFER  CO.,  108  Eddy  street.  South 
410. 

COMMERCIAL  TRANSFER  CO.,  231  Powell 
street. 

EASTERN  TRANSFER  CO.,  16  Commercial 
street. 

MORTON  SPECIAL  DELIVERY,  650  Market 
street.  Private  Exchange  46. 

NATIONAL  EXPRESS  DELIVERY,  244  Sut- 
ter street. 

OVERLAND  FREIGHT  TRANSFER  CO.,  203 
Front  street.  Private  Exchange  70. 

PACIFIC  TRANSFER  CO.,  20  Sutter  street. 
Private  Exchange  32. 

PEOPLE’S  EXPRESS  CO.,  30  Market  street. 
Drumm  30. 

RIVER  EXPRESS  CO.,  10  Drumm  street. 
Main  31. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TRANSFER  CO.,  118  Ellis 
street.  Main  505. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PARCEL  DELIVERY,  190 
Stevenson  street. 

SAN  RAFAEL  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  EX- 
PRESS, 29  East  street  north.  Main  496. 
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SAUSALITO,  MILL  VALLEY  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  EXPRESS,  29  East  street  north. 
Main  496. 

SIGNAL  TRANSFER  CO.,  530  Jones  street. 
East  613. 

WELLS,  FARGO  CO.’S  EXPRESS,  northeast 
corner  Second  and  Mission  streets.  Private  Ex- 
change 7. 


VARIOUS  POINTS  REACHED  FROM  THE  DIF- 
FERENT RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  & SANTA  FE  STATION, 
Union  Ferry  Depot,  via  ferry  boat  to  Point  Rich- 
mond for  Stockton,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  and  all 
points  along  the  “Santa  Fe  Systems.” 

THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREET  STATION, 
for  San  Jose,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Ange- 
les, and  all  points  along  the  “Coast  Line.” 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  Union  Ferry  Depot,  via 
ferry  boat  to  Oakland,  for  Portland  and  all 
points  along  “Shasta  Route;”  for  all  points  east 
of  Sacramento,  via  “Ogden  Route;”  Los  Angeles 
and  all  points  south  and  east,  via  “Sunset  Route;” 
and  for  Vallejo,  Napa,  Calistoga,  Santa  Rosa, 
Stockton,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Cruz. 


RIVER,  BAY  AND  FERRY  STEAMERS. 
Ferry  Steamers. 

Ferry  Boats  connecting  with  trains  for  San 
Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Big  Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Union  Ferry  Depot,  Narrow  Gauge. 

BERKELEY,  Union  Ferry  Depot,  Broad  Gauge. 
OAKLAND,  all  points  north. 

POINT  RICHMOND,  Antioch,  Stockton,  and  all 
points  south  and  east,  via  Santa  Fe  System,  Union 
Ferry  Depot. 
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SAUSALITO,  San  Rafael,  Camp  Taylor,  Caza- 
dero,  and  all  points  on  the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R.,  Union 
Ferry  Depot. 

TIBURON,  San  Rafael,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa, 
Sonoma,  Ukiah,  and  all  points  on  California  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  Union  Ferry  Depot. 

River  Steamers. 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  POINTS,  steamers 
Market  street  wharf,  south  of  Ferry. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER  POINTS,  Stockton,  etc., 
Pier  1. 

Bay  Steamers. 

ALVISO  and  SAN  JOSE,  steamer  from  Bulk- 
head, Jackson  street. 

NAPA,  steamers  from  Pier  3. 

PETALUMA,  steamer  from  Bulkhead,  Wash- 
ington street. 

VALLEJO  and  MARE  ISLAND,  steamer  “Monti- 
cello,”  Pier  2;  “Herald,”  Market  street  wharf, 
south  of  Ferry;  “Sunol,”  Pier  3. 


SACRAMENTO,  STOCKTON  AND  VALLEJO  BY 
BOAT. 

Steamer  for  Sacramento  leaves  Pier  south  of 
Ferry  Building  daily  except  Sunday  at  1 p.  m. 
Fare  $1.50.  Meals  and  berth  50  cents  extra.  Dis- 
tance 122  miles.  Time  12  hours. 

Boat  for  Stockton  leaves  Piers  1 and  3,  South 
of  Ferry  Building,  daily  at  6 p.  m.  except  Sunday. 
Fare  50  cents  each  way.  Meals  and  berth  50  cents 
extra.  Distance  95  miles.  Time  12  hours. 

For  Vallejo  by  water  take  steamer  “General 
Frisbie”  or  “Monticello”  from  Pier  2,  south  of 
Union  Ferry  Depot.  Fare  round  trip  $1.00.  Meals 
extra.  Distance  60  miles.  Time  2 hours.  Above 
steamers  leave  week  days  9:45  a.  m.  and  3:15 
p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  9:45  a.  m.  Fare  75  cents 
round  trip. 


SUBURBS. 


BERKELEY,  OAKLAND,  ALAMEDA. 

Berkeley,  Oakland  and  Alameda  are  thriving 
suburban  cities  located  east  of  San  Francisco 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  twenty  minutes’  travel  by 
ferry  boat  and  twenty  minutes  or  more  by  local 
trains.  These  cities  are  not  only  interesting  as 
being  beautiful  suburbs  of  a large  city,  but  they 
possess  a life  and  spirit  all  their  own.  Fare,  10 
cents  each  way;  commutation  tickets,  $3.00 
monthly. 

BERKELEY  has  a population  of  about  18,000 
and  is  noted  for  its  artistic  homes,  beautiful  well- 
paved  streets  and  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  hills. 
A cultured  class  is  attracted  to  this  suburb.  (See 
University  of  California  Educational  Institutions.) 

OAKLAND,  a beautiful  city  of  S5,000  inhab- 
itants, is  located  within  45  minutes’  ride  by  ferry 
and  car  from  San  Francisco.  The  journey  to 
Oakland  gives  one  a good  view  of  the  bay  in 
crossing.  An  interesting  feature  of  Oakland  is 
its  shipping  portion.  Huge  ships  and  picturesque 
vessels  from  every  portion  of  the  globe  are  to  be 
seen  in  Oakland  Harbor,  while  hundreds  of  steam 
launches,  pleasure  boats  and  sailing  craft  dot  the 
pretty  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland.  Oak- 
land is  situated  at  the  base  of  a chain  of  foothills 
and  from  these  great  hills  in  easy  walking  dis- 
tance one  may  obtain  some  splendid  views  and 
revel  amidst  delightful  mountain  scenery. 

PIEDMONT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  reached 
by  Telegraph  avenue  ear,  is  one  of  Oakland’s 
most  attractive  parks.  Prospect  Park  is  another, 


while  the  journey  to  Haywards  takes  one  through 
the  sun-kissed  orchards  of  cherries,  pears,  apri- 
cots and  almonds;  in  the  meadows  flowers  riot 
in  glorious  profusion. 

LEONA  HEIGHTS,  reached  by  Leona  Heights 
car  from  Twenty-third  street,  East  Oakland,  con- 
necting with  broad  gauge  local  Oakland  trains,  is 
an  attractive  mountain  resort.  From  Leona 
Heights  one  can  get  into  Redwood  canyon  in  half 
an  hour’s  Avalk  or  enjoy  a most  attractive  drive. 
These  are  the  nearest  redwoods  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Reach  for  35  cents,  round  trip,  from  Ferry 
Building. 

ALAMEDA,,  twelve  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
a suburban  city  and  a seaside  resort  all  in  one. 
Besides  its  handsome  residences  there  are  also 
many  pleasant  summer  cottages,  and  many  per- 
sons go  in  bathing  directly  from  their  homes. 
Reached  from  San  Francisco  by  crossing  Oakland 
Ferry,  either  broad  or  narrow  gauge,  then  take 
train  at  the  Oakland  mole  for  Alameda. 

SAUSALITO,  six  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
a pretty  watering  place,  with  good  fishing,  bath- 
ing, boating,  fine  hills  and  beautiful  harbor. 
It  is  the  home  of  many  wealthy  San  Franciscans, 
and  the  Yacht  Club.  It  is  also  a favorite  anchor- 
age for  Government  boats  and  ships  awaiting 
cargoes.  The  environment  is  most  picturesque. 
Round  trip,  Sausalito  Ferry,  25  cents.  Monthly 
commutation  ticket,  $3.00  Ferry  departs  foot  of 
Market  street  every  30  minutes  to  one  hour. 

BELVEDERE  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
watering  places  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  is 
reached  in  forty  minutes  by  the  Tiburon  ferry 


boat  from  the  foot  of  Market  street.  Cottages 
lie  terraced  in  the  shrub-covered  hillsides,  over- 
looking a pretty  bay  dotted  with  house  boats, 
sailing  craft,  steam  launches,  etc.  There  is  good 
fishing  and  bathing.  The  rates  at  the  Hotel  Bel- 
vedere are  $3.00  per  day,  $15  per  week  and  from 
$50  per  month  up.  Fare  for  the  round  trip,  25 
cents. 


RESORTS. 

From  San  Francisco  there  are  reached  a num- 
ber of  world  famous  “Summer  Resorts,”  to  use  the 
ordinary  term,  but  all-the-year-round  resorts  as 
a matter  of  fact.  In  their  charms,  their  individ- 
uality, and  their  diversity,  the  resorts  of  California 
are  second  to  none  in  the  world. 


RESORTS  NORTH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ASTI,  the  home  of  the  famous  Italian-Swiss 
Colony,  eighty  and  one-half  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  easily  reached  in  a three  hours’  ride  with 
several  hours  to  see  the  famous  winery.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  wine 
growing,  a trip  to  Asti  will  be  well  repaid.  The 
managers  are  always  pleased  to  show  visitors 
through  the  wineries.  The  name  Asti  comes  from 
the  resemblance  of  this  section  to  Asti,  Italy. 
California  Northwestern  Railroad.  Single  fare 
$2.80.  Saturday  to  Monday  $4.20  round  trip. 
Sunday,  $2.80  round  trip. 

CLOVERDALE. — Eighty-three  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Nestling  among  the  hills  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Rich  Russian  River  Valley  lies  the  pic- 
turesque little  town  of  Cioverdale.  This  town  is 
noted  for  its  annual  citrus  fairs.  The  California 
Northwestern  Railway.  Single  fare  $3.00,  Satur- 
day to  Monday  $4.50  for  the  round  trip.  Sundays 
$3.00  round  trip. 
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A trip  to  CAZADERO,  in  the  heart  of  a red- 
wood forest,  and  eighty-six  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  will  he  worth  any  one’s  while.  The  rail- 
road leads  up  through  some  very  picturesque  and 
mountainous  country  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  hut  on  a grander,  vaster 
scale.  Hunting  and  Fishing.  Camping  privileges 
free.  Hotel  rates  on  application,  626  Market  St. 
One  may  leave  San  Francisco  at  about  8 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  have  a pleasant  visit  at  Cazadero,  or 
any  point  en  route,  and  return  to  the  city  at  6:40 
in  the  evening.  North  Shore  Railroad;  time 
four  hours.  $2.50  single  fare,  $3.75  round  trip. 
Friday  to  Monday  excursions  $3.00.  Sunday  ex- 
cursions $2.50. 

CAMP  MEEKER,  seventy  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  reached  in  three  hours,  is  another 
mountain  resort  of  remarkable  attraction.  Hunt- 
ing, trout-fishing,  boating  and  bathing  are  to  be 
had.  Camp  Meeker  is  situated  in  high  rolling 
hills,  covered  with  small  timber,  and,  occasionally 
in  the  valley,  some  great  towering  redwoods.  For 
all  its  verdure  it  is  a rugged  country  with  deep 
gulches,  great  boulders  and  precipitous  hog  backs. 
The  air  at  Camp  Meeker  and  adjoining  camps  of 
Monte  Rio  Park  and  Mesa  Grande,  bears  the 
strong  aroma  of  pine  and  firs.  The  climate  is 
very  equable  and  the  sunshine  almost  perpetual. 
Board  $7  per  week  and  up.  Rustic  cottages  of 
modern  design  may  be  rented  by  the  week  or 
month.  North  Shore  Railroad.  Single  fare  $2.10, 
round  trip  $3.00.  Friday  to  Monday  excursions 
$2.50.  Sunday  excursions  $2.00.  Time  in  transit 
three  hours.  Round  trip  in  one  day. 

CAMP  TAYLOR,  situated  in  a beautiful  forest 
of  second  redwood  growth,  and  upon  a clear  moun- 
tain stream  large  enough  to  admit  of  capital  ang- 
ling, is  a summering  place  of  exceptional  inter- 
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est.  The  contrast  between  the  deep  blue  of  the 
forest  stream  and  the  lofty  mountains  clad  with 
dark  green  firs  and  redwoods  appeals  to , every 
lover  of  nature.  Camp  Taylor  is  thirty  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  Time,  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  North  Shore  Railroad.  Fare  75  cents, 
round  trip  $1.15.  Monthly  commutation  tickets 
are  sold  at  $12.50.  Board  can  be  had  at  from 
$10.00  to  $12.00  per  week,  or  $2.00  per  day.  Special 
rates  by  month  for  families.  Cottages  from  $12.50 
to  $25.00  per  month.  Camp  grounds  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00. 

DUNCAN’S  MILLS. — On  the  Russian  River.  An 
ideal  spot  for  summer  homes  and  camps.  Hotel  El 
Bonita,  open  the  year  round,  Orchard  Home, 
$10.00  per  week.  North  Shore  Railway.  Single 
fare  $2.25;  thirty  day  round  trip,  $3.40;  Sunday 
excursions,  $2.50;  Friday  to  Monday,  $3.00. 

POINT  REYES.— At  the  head  of  Tomales  Bay. 
Prominent  all  the  year  round;  resort  for  hunters 
and  anglers.  Inverness,  a summer  resort  on  To- 
males Bay,  but  four  miles  distant.  The  Country 
Club  also  four  miles  distant.  Marshall’s,  on  To- 
males Bay,  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  little  neck 
clams  dug  in  the  vicinity,  and  duck  and  quail 
shooting  in  season.  Reached  by  the  North  Shore 
Railway  in  2%  hours.  Fare,  single  trip,  $1.00; 
regular  round  trip,  $1.50;  Sunday  excursions, 
$1.00;  Friday  to  Monday,  $1.25. 

BOLINAS. — Inn  and  cottages.  Bolinas  Bay, 
reached  via  stage  from  West  Point  on  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  Railway,  also  via  stage  from  San  Rafael, 
North  Shore  Railway.  Fare,  round  trip  $3.00. 

HOPLAND,  ninety-nine  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  a wonderful  hop-growing  section,  con- 
taining the  largest  hop  ranch  in  the  world.  It 
carries  out  the  remarkable  resemblance  to  Italy 
which  has  impressed  one  throughout  the  Russian 
River  Valley.  Single  fare  to  Hopland  is  $3.80. 
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Saturday  to  Monday  $5.70  for  round  trip.  Sun- 
day $3.80  round  trip.  California  Northwestern 
Railroad. 

MONTE  RIO  PARK,  seventy-seven  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  is  a little  terraced  city  on  a 
magnificent  wooded  incline  with  far-off  vistas  of 
the  distant  mountains  and  in  the  foreground  the 
Russian  River,  a hroad  mountain  stream  which 
affords  excellent  bathing,  angling  and  boating. 
Board  $10.00  per  week.  North  Shore  Railroad. 
Price  of  fare,  single  $2.10;  round  trip  $3.00.  Sun- 
day excursions  $2.00.  Time  in  transit  3 y2  hours. 

MILL  VALLEY,  twelve  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  on  the  line  of  the  North  Shore  Railroad 
and  the  Mt.  Tamalpais  Railroad.  Hotel  Blythe- 
dale.  May  to  October,  $10  to  $20  per  week.  Belle- 
vue, $10  to  $12  per  week.  Single  fare  25  cents, 
round  trip  40  cents.  Monthly  commutation  tickets 
$4.00.  Time  40  minutes.  14  Trains  each  way 
daily. 

All  the  country  from  Mill  Valley  to  Camp  Taylor 
is  hilly  and  mountainous.  At  Tamales  Bay  the 
country  becomes  level,  hut  at  Camp  Meeker  it 
again  becomes  hilly  and  wooded,  continuing  so 
until  Cazadero  is  reached. 

ROSS  VALLEY,  fifteen  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  is  a charm- 
ing resort  provided  with  all  that  renders 
life  comfortable,  and  yet  far  enough  removed  from 
the  city  to  be  thoroughly  sylvan.  Hotels,  hoard- 
ing houses  and  camping  grounds  $8.00  to  $11.00 
per  week.  Tents,  $8.00.  Special  rates  on  appli- 
cation. Consult  626  Market  street.  North  Shore 
Railroad,  via  Sausalito  Ferry,  from  Ferry  Build- 
ing. Single  fare  35  cents,  round  trip  50  cents. 
Monthly  commutation  $50.00.  Time  45  minutes. 
18  trains  each  way  daily. 

PETALUMA,  thirty-seven  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a population  of  5,000  persons,  has 


over  a million  chickens,  being  the  greatest 
chicken  center  of  any  community  of  its  size  in 
the  world.  For  those  who  are  interested  in 
poultry-raising  a trip  to  this  city  will  prove  es- 
pecially profitable.  California  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. Fare  $1.00  each  way  by  rail,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  the  fare  is  $1.00  for  the  round 
trip,  and  from  Saturday  to  Monday  $1.50 
round  trip.  One  can  get  to  Petaluma  at  all 
times  by  the  steamer  from  Bulkhead,  Washing- 
ton street,  for  50  cents  each  way. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER. — One  of  the  most  delightful 
scenic  trips  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  through  the 
Russian  River  country,  which  stretches  north  from 
San  Francisco  for  a distance  of  100  miles.  The 
scenery,  while  not  grand  in  the  sense  of  being 
impressive,  is  very  beautiful;  of  a bucolic  nature 
with  winding  streams,  green-clad  hills,  and  fertile 
farms  and  vineyards.  The  wilder  portion  is  com- 
parable to  the  Catskills.  California  Northwestern 
and  North  Shore  Railroads. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  eighteen  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  a mountain  city  of  pretty  cottages,  com- 
fortable homes  and  magnificent  hotels,  all  em- 
bowered in  roses  and  a wealth  of  foliage.  San 
Rafael  is  purely  delightful  for  its  balmy  climate, 
the  average  temperature  in  winter  being  64.  For 
a really  charming  combination  of  mountain  vigor 
and  inland  warmth  the  climate  of  San  Rafael  is 
unexcelled.  For  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
this  city  offers  private  homes,  villas  and  hotels. 

The  Hotel  Rafael  is  one  of  the  best  resort 
hotels  from  every  standpoint  in  the  West.  Rates 
$2.50  per  day,  $15  per  week.  Jordan  House  and 
Cypress  Villa  $1.50  per  day,  $10  per  week.  Either 
the  North  Shore  Railroad,  Sausalito  Ferry,  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco,  or  the  California  North- 
western, Tiburon  Ferry,  Ferry  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Time,  50  minutes.  Single  fare  35  cents, 
round  trip  50  cents.  Monthly  commutation  $5.00. 
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SHASTA — 338  miles  north  of  San  Francisco, 
with  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  its  great  hoary  sum- 
mit attaining  a height  of  14,450  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  its  vast  bulk  heaving  over  the  rest  of  a 
romantically  picturesque  region  is  Mt.  Shasta  in 
Shasta  County.  There  are,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  many  attractive  resorts.  The  hunting 
in  this  wonderful  district  is  fair  and  the  fishing, 
as  a rule,  is  very  good.  Pleasant  rooms  and 
board  may  he  had  for  $14.00  per  week  or  less. 
Fare,  round  trip,  $12.00,  sleeping  car  extra. 
Tourist  sleeper  $1.50.  Time  of  journey  is  over 
night.  It  takes  one  a day  and  a half  to  make 
the  trip  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Shasta  to  the  summit. 
Southern  Pacific  (Shasta  Route),  Broad  Gauge, 
Oakland  Ferry,  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco. 

UKIAH,  113  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  reservation  of  the  famous  Ukiah  Indians.  This 
strange  tribe  has  been  but  little  exploited  but  it 
is  of  great  interest.  Vichy  Springs,  about  three 
miles  from  Ukiah,  is  noted  for  its  natural 
electric  waters  and  crystal  spring.  There  is  good 
hunting,  fishing,  boating  and  swimming.  Fare 
$4.50.  California  Northwestern  Railway,  Tiburon 
Ferry,  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco.  Blue 
Lakes. — Eighteen  miles  east  of  Ukiah  lies 
a chain  of  lakes  known  as  Blue  Lakes  and 
Laurel  Dell  Lake.  These  lakes  are  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains  and  are  among  the 
most  picturesque  of  America.  California  North- 
western Railway.  Round  trip,  including  stage 
from  Ukiah,  $9.50.  Take  boat  at  Tiburon  Ferry, 
Ferry  Building. 

WILLITS. — The  traveler  to  Willits,  138  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  passes  through  a country 
which  is  actually  comparable  to  Southern  France 
and  Italy.  The  olive,  and  the  fig,  the  orange,  the 
lemon  and  the  lime,  the  grape  and  the  hop,  the 
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hundreds  of  varieties  of  flowers,  all  testify  to  a 
climate  which  in  its  nature  is  semi-tropical.  The 
journey  up  the  Russian  River  is  really  a wonderful 
hit  of  California  scenery,  for  with  its  blue  waters, 
the  tall  hills  and  the  rocks,  one  might  think  him- 
self in  the  Holy  Land.  Willits  is  the  present 
terminus  of  the  California  Northwestern  Railway, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  the  famous  redwoods  of  Cali- 
fornia. Single  fare,  $5.50.  Round  trip,  Saturday 
to  Monday,  $8.25. 


RESORTS  EAST  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Sacramento,  90  miles  northeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, population  32,000,  is  the  capital  of  the 
state.  Large  manufacturing  center  and  also  im- 
portant for  its  commerce,  being  located  upon  the 
broad  and  navigable  Sacramento  River.  Climate 
is  semi-tropic,  with  profusion  of  beautiful  trop- 
ical growths  and  flowers.  Sacramento  is  the 
the  largest  fruit-shipping  point  in  the  state  and  is 
the  center  of  a great  orange  raising  section  and 
other  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  belt.  Places  of 
interest  are  Sutter’s  Fort  (see  chapter,  Historic 
Landmarks,  by  Senator  Jos.  R.  Knowland,  presi- 
dent of  Landmarks  League,  at  back  of  guide), 
open  every  day  from  9.30  to  4.30.  State  Capitol. 
E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  collection  valued  at 
over  $500,000;  admission  free  between  10  and  4; 
take  Third  street  cars.  Hotels:  Golden  Eagle, 
$2.50  to  $4.00;  Capitol,  $1.00  to  $5.00;  Golden 
State,  $1.00  to  $2.00;  Western  Hotel,  $1.00  to 
$2.00 ; State  House,  $1.00  to  $2.00.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  via  Benicia,  fare  $3.30,  time  3% 
hours.  River  steamers  fare  $1.50,  meals  and  berth 
50  cents  each.  Steamer  leaves  pier,  South  Ferry 
depot,  daily  except  Sunday,  1 P.  M.  Time,  12 
hours.  Returning,  leave  Sacramento  10  A.  M. 
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T , A T\  F,  TAHOE,  223  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  23  miles  long,  13  miles  wide  and  its  surface 
is  6220  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  greatest  known 
depth  is  2000  feet,  and  it  is  said  there  are  deeper 
places  which  have  not  been  measured.  Lake  Ta- 
hoe is  reached  via  Truekee  by  a narrow  gauge 
line  extending  from  Truekee  to  Tahoe  City, 
reached  from  San  Francisco  by  the  Ogden,  Utah, 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  There  are  many 
good  camping  sites.  Rates  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing range  from  $3.50  and  upwards. 

In  the  Tahoe  region  are  many  attractive  re- 
sorts and  hotels,  such  as  Bijou,  the  Brockway, 
Deer  Park  Inn,  Emerald  Bay,  Glenbrook,  Glen 
Alpine  Springs,  Lakeside  Park,  McKinney’s,  Ru- 
bicon Springs,  Rubicon  Park,  Tallac,  Tahoe  Tav- 
ern, Tahoe  Inn,  Tahoe  City,  etc.  Mark  Twain 
says  of  Lake  Tahoe:  “The  air  at  this  altitude 
amongst  the  pines  and  above  all  fogs  and  malaria 
is  the  same  the  angels  breathe.”  Fare,  round 
trip,  $16.50. 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY  is  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas,  Mariposa  County,  California,  due  east  of 
San  Francisco,  in  an  air  line  160  miles.  It  is 
part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  held  in  trust 
by  the  State  of  California,  and  administered  by 
a Board  of  Commissioners.  Through  the  valley 
runs  the  Merced  River.  The  country  is  grand, 
magnificent.  The  valley  is  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  surrounded  by  mountains  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  feet,  altitude.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is  a level, 
meadow-like  tract  7 miles  long  by  one-half  to  a 
mile  in  width,  rendered  beautiful  by  groves  of  no- 
ble pines,  thickets  of  smaller  growth  and  many 
rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  ferns  and  grasses.  The 
walls  of  the  valley  rise  almost  vertically  to  a height 
of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  its  floor,  forming  spires, 
cliffs,  peaks,  domes  and  turrets  of  varied  and 
fantastic  shapes,  and  above  and  beyond  are  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  range.  Five  great  water- 
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falls  plunge  over  the  walls  of  the  chasm  from  a 
height  of  350  to  2,600  feet.  Early  in  the  season 
the  number  of  falls  is  greatly  increased  by  truant 
streams,  fed  by  melting  snows,  but  these  disap- 
pear before  midsummer. 

When  the  stage  halts  at  Inspiration  Point  on  the 
Wawona  route,  or  at  Point  Oh,  My!  on  the  Merced- 
Santa  Fe  route,  at  a considerable  elevation 
above  the  floor  of  the  valley,  El  Capitan  is  at  your 
left,  Bridal  Veil  Fall  at  the  right,  the  summit  of 
the  Cathedral  Peak  shows  just  beyond,  and 
through  a narrow  gorge  you  catch  a glimpse 
of  North  and  South  Domes  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  Valley.  Proceeding  down- 
ward to  the  floor  of  the  valley,  the  road 
leads  on  past  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall  and  beyond 
Cathedral  Spires  on  the  right;  then  the  valley 
widens  and  Yosemite  Falls  appear  to  view  on  the 
left  or  north  wall,  with  the  Sentinel  Hotel  di- 
rectly opposite.  Between  El  Capitan  and  Yo- 
semi'te  Falls,  and  farther  east  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  Glacier  Point,  with  its  overhanging  rock.  Be- 
yond Glacier  Point  the  valley  angles  sharply  to 
the  south,  and  in  the  recess  thus  formed  Vernal, 
Nevada  and  Illillouette  Falls  are  located,  not  vis- 
ible from  the  Sentinel  Hotel  or  other  parts  of  the 
valley  lower  down.  Looking  east,  Half  Dome 
presents  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  measuring 
3,000  feet  from  the  top.  Nearer  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  valley  as  Yosemite  Falls,  are  North 
Dome,  Washington  Tower  and  the  Royal  Arches. 
Fare,  round  trip  ticket,  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
$28.50;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  round  trip, 
$38.00. 


RESORTS  SOUTH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE  is  situated  in  a forest 
of  pines  and  cypress  which  skirt  the  shores  of 
Monterey  Bay  near,  which  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
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first  settlements,  having  been  taken  possession  of 
as  early  as  1602  by  Yiscaino  for  Philip  III  of 
Spain.  Monterey  is  notable  throughout  the  world 
for  the  remarkable  Monterey  cypress,  a marvel- 
lously unique  and  beautiful  tree  covered  with 
long,  drooping  moss  and  found  only  in  California-. 
A feature  of  Monterey  is  the  seventeen-mile  drive 
which  takes  one  from  the  Hotel  Del  Monte 
through  the  dense  forests  of  the  Park  Reservation 
and  along  the  picturesque  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
where  cypress  groves  stretch  to  the  very  ocean’s 
edge.  Rates  Hotel  Del  Monte,  $3.00  per  day  and 
up.  Rates  seventeen-mile  drive  as  follows: 


Saddle  hoi’se $2.00 

Horse,  buggy  or  phaeton 3.00 

Horse  and  buggy  with  driver 4.00 

Team  and  buggy 5.00 

Team  and  buggy  with  driver 5.00 

Two-seated  surrey  without  driver 6.00 

Two-seated  surrey  with  driver,  2 persons . . 5.00 

Two-seated  surrey  with  driver,  3 persons . . 6.00 

Three-seated  carriage,  4 or  5 persons,  2 * 

horses,  with  driver 7.00 

Three-seated  carriage,  6 or  8 persons,  4 

horses,  with  driver I.  10.00 

Carriage  for  11  persons,  4 horses  with 

driver  13.75 


In  parties  of  25  or  more  using  the  largest  con- 
veyances, the  rate  for  the  seventeen-mile  drive  is 
$1.25  for  each  person. 

Features  of  the  seventeen-mile  drive  are  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Monterey,  Fremont  Fort,  Park 
Reservation,  Seal  Rocks,  Point  Cypress,  Cypress 
Grove,  Pines,  Cove,  etc.  Fare,  Coast  Division 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  San  Francisco 
station,  Third  and  Townsend,  $3.00. 

Fresno  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  productive 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  has  a population  of  41,000. 
It  is  the  greatest  raisin  center  in  California. 
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There  is  also  an  unlimited  market  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  diciduous  fruits  flourish  splendidly.  The 
largest  nursery  in  California  is  located  in  Fresno. 
Four  railway  lines  enter  Fresno  from  the  south 
and  four  lead  out  of  it  to  the  north.  It  is  the  third 
city  in  this  State  in  shipping  facilities.  Fresno 
is  a very  pretty  city,  containing  many  handsome 
residences.  There  are  also  a number  of  beautiful 
drives.  Kearney  avenue,  eight  miles  long,  bor- 
dered by  alternating  palm  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  ideal  drives  in 
California.  The  roads  in  Fresno  have  recently 
been  oiled,  making  the  city  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State  for  driving.  Reached  by  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads.  Fare,  round  trip, 
Santa  Fe,  $11.80;  Southern  Pacific,  single  fare, 
$5.90. 

LICK  OBSERVATORY.  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  telescopes  in  the  world  is  that 
located  in  the  famous  Lick  Observatory,  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  altitude  4,209  feet.  The 
distance  from  San  Francisco  is  46  miles.  The  Lick 
Observatory  is  an  affiliated  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  great  telescope,  which 
was  mounted  in  1887,  has  a disc  of  36  inches.  The 
road  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton  was  built  in 
1876  at  a cost  of  $78,000  and  is  one  of  the  en- 
gineering feats  of  the  country.  The  Observatory 
is  26  miles  by  stage  road  and  13  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  from  San  Jose.  Reached  by  the 
regular  morning  stage  (fare  round  trip  $5.00; 
leaves  12:  30  week  days,  except  Saturdays,  12  m. 
Observatory  not  open  Sundays)  from  San  Jose. 
The  great  telescope  is  open  to  visitors  from  7 to 
10  p.  m.,  on  Thursday  and  Saturdays,  the  smaller 
instruments  being  open  other  days.  There  are  no 
accommodations  at  the  Summit,  but  the  hotel  at 
Smith’s  Creek,  which  is  the  changing  place  for 
the  stage  horses,  provides  excellent  accommoda- 
tions. Fare,  round  trip,  $6.50.  Leave  Third  and 
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Townsend  streets  station  for  San  Jose,  or  take 
narrow  gauge  from  Ferry  Building. 

LOS  ANGELES,  500  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
reached  in  a night’s  ride  (on  the  “Owl”),  is  the 
second  city  in  size  in  California,  having  a popula- 
tion of  132,000.  Los  Angeles  is  famous  the  world 
over  as  a summer  and  winter  resort,  and 
it  is  the  central  point  of  many  delightful 
places,  such  as  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach, 
Catalina,  Riverside,  Redlands,  Pasadena,  Mt. 
Lowe,  San  Diego  and  Coronado,  and  many  other 
points.  Fare,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  $15.00  first 
class,  $12.00  second  class.  For  those  who  wish 
to  secure  all  possible  information  about  Cali- 
fornia south  of  the  Tehachapi,  they  may  ob- 
tain it  either  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee,  No.  25  New  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Broad- 
way streets,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

PASO  ROBLES,  217  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  is  an  all-the-year- 
round  resort,  which  has  often  been  called  a second 
Del  Monte.  Paso  Robles  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Salinas  River.  It  is  notable  for  its  beauti- 
ful scenery,  its  oaks,  hills,  mountain  streams, 
mountain  roads,  the  lake,  etc.  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  is  a famous  hotel  and  the  rates  are  from 
$2.50  and  up.  There  are  accommodations  for 
300.  Reached  by  Coast  Line,  Southern  Pacific, 
Third  and  Townsend  streets.  Fare,  $6.20  one 
way.  Three  trains  daily. 

MONTEREY.  (See  Del  Monte.) 

SANTA  BARBARA,  373  miles  southeast  of 
San  Francisco,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  situa- 
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tion,  where  it  lies  cupped  in  a magnificent  amphi- 
theater of  the  pine-clad  hills  overlooking  a bay 
whose  cerulean  blue  is  comparable  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Santa  Barbara  is  splendidly  equipped 
with  hotels,  notable  among  which  are  the  Potter 
Hotel,  which  cost  $1,000,000,  rates  are  $5.00  per 
day  and  up ; and  the  Arlington,  the  rates  of  which 
are  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  day.  There  are  a number 
of  less  pretentious  houses  which  afford  an  excel- 
lent table.  Excellent  private  board  and  lodging 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  distinctively  a showy 
place.  Points  of  interest  are  the  Esplanade, 
the  Old  Mission;  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  while 
not  easily  visited,  lend  enchantment  to  the  rare 
sea  view.  It  has  an  equable  climate  and  won- 
derfully beautiful  drives.  Pare,  Southern  Pacific 
$11.65  continuous  trip;  $13.65  stop-over  en  route, 
also  via  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  (see  Steam- 
ship Lines). 

SANTA  CRUZ.  Twenty-five  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  across  Monterey  Bay,  is  Santa 
Cruz  (Holy  Cross),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
superb  watering  places  in  the  west.  Santa  Cruz 
is  known  as  a convention  city.  Its  mild  climate 
and  beautiful  situation  and  accessibility,  to- 
gether with  its  fine  sandy  beach  and  su- 
perb bathing  facilities  and  its  proximinity 
to  the  Big  Trees  (redwoods),  at  Felton, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  either  by  carriage  or  on 
the  narrow  gauge  railroad,  gives  it  a series  of  at- 
tractions diversified  enough  to  entertain  the  del- 
egates of  any  convention.  Hotel  rates  are:  “Sea 
Beach,”  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day;  “St.  George,” 
$3.00  to  $3.50  per  day;  “Riverside,”  $2.00  per 
day.  Price  of  round  trip,  narrow  gauge,  Coast 
Division,  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz,  is 
$4.50.  Price  for  drive  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Big 
Tree  Grove  and  return,  $1.00  for  each  person. 
Price  of  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Southern  Pacific  Co.’s  route  is  $2.80. 
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SAN  JOSE,  the  Garden  City,  population  about 
25,000,  is  located  51  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  San  Jose  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Santa 
Clara  is  a beautiful  city  four  miles  from  San 
Jose  and  connected  by  railway,  by  electric  line 
and  by  a beautiful  driveway.  The  city  is  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  prune  raising  section  in  the 
world.  The  largest  garden  seed  farms  are  also  lo- 
cated near  San  Jose.  There  are  immense  hedges  of 
sweet  peas,  asters  and  hollyhocks.  San  Jose  is 
well  provided  with  hotels.  The  Vendome  is  ele- 
gantly appointed  and  the  rates  are  $3.00  per  day 
and  up.  Southern  Pacific,  single  fare  $l./o.  Sun- 
day excursion  $1.75. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  253  miles  southeast  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  coast  route  to  Los  Angeles,, 
is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  Mountains,  nine  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  really  worth  one’s  while  to  stop  in 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Points  of  interest  are  Pismo 
Beach,  Terrace  Hill  and  Morrow  Bay.  Deer  hunt- 
ing in  mountains  is  good.  Southern  Pacific  Rail-’ 
road,  Third  and  Townsend  street  station,  single 
fare  $7.65,  and  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 
Hotel  rates  are:  “Ramona,”  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
day;  “French,”  $2.00to  $2.50;  “Cosmopolitan,” 
$2.00  per  day;  “San  Luis  Hot  Springs,”  $2.00. 
Southern  Pacific,  Third  and  Townsend  street 
station. 

BURLINGAME,  located  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  San  Mateo  County,  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  summer  resorts  in  California.  There 
you  will  find  many  summer  homes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s millionaires.  It  is  charmingly  situated  in 
a park-like  valley,  where  graceful  spreading  oaks 
nod  languorously  to  one  another  across  the  wide, 
well  kept  avenues.  The  climate  is  delightful. 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  round  trip  90  cents 
from  Saturday  to  Monday.  Sundays,  round 
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trip  75  cents.  Other  days,  round  trip,  $1.10.  It 
is  also  reached  by  the  San  Mateo  electric  car 
line.  Take  Mission  Cemeteries  car  ((fare  5 
cents)  to  Holy  Cross  (fare  5 cents),  then  tell 
the  conductor  you  want  to  go  to  Burlingame 
(fare  15  cents).  He  will  give  you  an  identifica- 
tion ticket  Avhich  will  take  you  to  the  station  at 
Burlingame.  Fare  altogether  one  way,  25  cents. 

STOCKTON,  92  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
has  a population  of  about  22,000.  The  city  is  lo- 
cated at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin River  and  its  water  front  possesses  a mar- 
velous interest,  being  actually  comparable  to 
Memphis  or  any  city  on  the  Mississippi.  Great 
upper-decked  river  packets  take  the  vast  cargoes 
of  wheat  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  carry 
them  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  ships  of  the  world.  Below  Stock- 
ton  are  the  wonderful  reclaimed  lands,  fertile  as 
Holland,  and  from  5 to  15  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  Among  the  leading  ho- 
tels are  the  Yosemite  and  Imperial.  Rates:  Yo- 
. Semite,  2.00  to  $3.00  per  day;  Imperial,  $2.00  to 
$3.50  per  day. 

Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads.  Fare, 
$2.50  first  class,  $1.50  second  class.  Round  trip 
$5.00  first  class,  $3.00  second  class,  except  when 
announced  on  Sundays  for  $1.25. 

ANTIOCH,  100  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
interesting  as  being  the  distributing  and  shipping 
point  of  a large  agricultural  district. 

Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads.  Fare, 
$1.50  first  class,  $1.00  second  class.  No  reduction 
for  round  trip. 

MARTINEZ,  36  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is 
the  county  seat  of  Contra  Costa  County.  Many 
vessels  when  off  duty  anchor  off  the  shore  of  the 
little  city.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  fare,  one 
dollar. 


GILROY,  located  in  the  Santa  Clara  Yalley,  is 
.one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  that  valley.  It  is  a 
very : rich  fruit-producing  territory  and  has  a 
number  of  canneries  and  packing  houses  which 
handle  a large  quantity  of  orchard  products.  It 
is  30  miles  from  San  Jose  on  the  Coast  Line. 
Fare  via  Coast  Division,  95  cents  for  single  trip, 
round  trip  $2.20.  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

AETNA  HOT  MINERAL  SPRINGS,  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Ticket  office,  613  Market  street. 

AGUA  CALIENTE  SPRINGS,  California  North- 
western Railway.  Ticket  office  650  Market  street, 
Chronicle  Building. 

BARTLETT  SPRINGS,  California  Northwest- 
ern Railway;  ticket  office  650  Market  street, 
Chronicle  building.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad; 
ticket  office,  613  Market  street. 

BLUE  LAKES,  California  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. Ticket  office,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle 
Building. 

CARLSBAD  SPRINGS,  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  Ticket  office  Chronicle  Building. 

CONGRESS  SPRINGS,  Coast  Division.  Ticket 
office,  613  Market  street. 

DUNCAN  SPRINGS,  California  Northwestern 
Railway.  Ticket  office  650  Market  street.  Chron- 
icle Building. 

HIGHLAND  SPRINGS,  California  Northwest- 
ern Railroad.  Ticket  office,  Chronicle  Building. 

LAUREL  DELL,  California  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. Ticket  office  650  Market  street.  Chronicle 
Building. 

LYTTON  SPRINGS,  California  Northwestern 
Railroad.  Ticket  office,  Chronicle  Building. 

MARK  WEST  SPRINGS,  California  Northwest- 
ern Railway.  Ticket  office  650  Market  street. 
Chronicle  Building. 

NAPA  SODA  SPRINGS.  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Ticket  office,  613  Market  street. 


NEW  CARLSBAD  SPRINGS,  California  North- 
western Railway.  Ticket  office  650  Market  street. 
Chronicle  Building. 

PASO  ROBLES  HOT  SPRINGS,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  Ticket  office  613  Market  street. 

PAR AISO  HOT  SPRINGS,  Coast  Division. 
Ticket  office,  613  Market  street. 

SANTA  YSABEL,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Ticket  office,  613  Market  street. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  California  Northwest- 
ern Railway.  Ticket  office  650  Market  street. 
Chronicle  Building. 

SHASTA  SPRINGS,  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Ticket  office,  613  Market  street. 

SKAGGS  HOT  SPRINGS,  California  Northwest- 
ern Railway.  Ticket  office,  650  Market  street 
Chronicle  Building. 

VICHY  SPRINGS,  California  Northwestern 
Railway.  Ticket  office  650  Market  street,  Chron- 
icle Building. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  California  North- 
western Railway  Ticket  Office,  Chronicle  Building. 


BIG  TREES. 

THE  BIG  TREES  (Sequoia  washingtonia)  are 
frequently  confused  with  the  redwoods  (Sequoia 
sempervirens),  which  is  the  only  other  of  the 
species  of  the  Sequoia  now  alive.  These  trees 
are  not  found  in  the  same  locations.  The  Red- 
woods grow  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  or  Coast  Range,  in  dense  forests,  within, 
on  the  average,  30  miles  from  the  ocean,  while  the 
Big  Trees  occur  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  in  occasional  groves.  The  Redwood  is 
the  tallest  tree  in  America,  reaching  a height  of 
350  feet.  It  is,  however,  exceeded  in  girth  and 
age  by  the  Big  trees.  It  is  within  a day’s  ride  of 
San  Francisco.  Some  superb  groves  of  Red- 
woods may  be  seen  by  leaving  San  Francisco  in 
the  morning  and  returning  in  the  same  night. 
The  Cazadero  Redwoods  are  situated  in  Sonoma 


County,  California,  87  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
and  reached  by  the  North  Shore  Road  in  about 
four  hours.  (Tell  the  conductor  you  wish  to  get 
off  at  The  Redwoods  and  not  at  the  village  of 
Cazeadero.)  One  may  take  the  train  in  the  morn- 
ing, have  three  hours  in  these  magnificent  Red- 
woods, reaching  San  Francisco  the  same  evening 
about  7 o’clock.  (For  fares,  etc.,  see  Cazadero, 
page  75.) 

THE  REDWOODS  AT  FELTON,  about  ten 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, can  be  reached  by  taking  ferry  from  the 
Ferry  Building  to  Oakland  Pier,  thence  narrow 
gauge  to  the  Big  Trees  via  San  Jose  without 
change  of  ears,  or  trip  can  be  made  to  San  Jose 
over  the  broad  gauge  via  Third  and  Townsend 
streets.  The  Redwoods  are  popularly  called  ‘ ‘ big 
trees.”  These  are  extraordinarily  magnificent, 
and  for  one  who  has  not  time  to  visit  the  Cala- 
veras grove  or  Yosemite,  the  journey  will  prove 
satisfactory.  Carriage  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the 
Big  Trees,  $2.50  for  one  person  and  $4.00  for 
two.  ’Phone  M.  15.  In  the  grove  at  Felton, 
the  General  Fremont,  270  feet  high  with  a cir- 
cumference of  70  feet  at  the  base,  has  a cavern 
that  extends  over  25  feet  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  12  by  18  feet, 
and  it  is  said  that  General  Fremont,  the  intrepid 
explorer,  passed  the  winter  in  this  tree  when  on 
a surveying  expedition  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  1846.  Another  immense  tree  is 
the  General  Grant,  60  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base  and  300  feet  high,  although  73  feet  at 
the  top  has  been  broken.  The  General  Sherman 
and  the  General  Grant,  the  Castro,  the  Jumbo 
and  the  Three  Sisters  and  Nine  Muses,  and  vari- 
ous presidential  trees,  are  wonders  of  this  grove. 
Fare,  round  trip,  $3.75. 

THE  BIG  BASIN,  a grove  of  1400  acres,  was 
purchased  by  the  State  of  California  in  1902,  to 
be  reserved  as  a public  park.  There  are  in  this 
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Basin  some  magnificent  trees.  Distance  16  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz.  (See  Santa  Cruz.) 

The  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  16  miles 
from  Yosemite  Valley,  and  250  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  is  reached  on  the  road  to  Yosemite. 
(See  Yosemite.) 

The  Fresno  Grove,  or  the  General  Grant  Na- 
tional Park,  is  in  the  Sierra  and  is  becoming  bet- 
ter known  each  year.  It  is  reached  by  stage  of 
40  miles  from  Sanger  to  Millwood,  thence  by  pack 
train  over  the  trail.  This  grove  has  the  greatest 
number  of  Big  Trees. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Big  game  is  very  plentiful  in  some  sections  of 
California  and  occurs  in  localities  readily  accessi- 
ble from  railroads  into  San  Francisco.  Columbia 
blacktail  deer  are  oftenest  found.  Owing  to  the 
brush,  still  hunting  or  stalking  is  not  the  most 
successful  mode  in  nearby  localities.  Permission 
to  hunt  is  often  necessary.  Best  results  are  to 
be  obtained  from  hounds  or  watching  drinking 
pools.  Long  shots  across  canyons  are  often  ob- 
tained by  the  hunter  who  keeps  a Avatchful  eye 
from  ridges  or  hogbacks  to  gullies  and  opposite 
hillsides.  A rifle  Avith  a fairly  flat  trajectory  and 
good  carrying  poAver  is  essential.  Deer  are  to  be 
obtained  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties  via  North 
Shore  or  California  Northwestern  Railroads. 

Fine  trout  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  season  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  River,  starting  in  at  Redding, 
Shasta  County,  260  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
and  continuing  90  miles  further.  The  railroad 
crosses  the  river  18  times.  Numerous  resorts 
afford  good  board  and  lodging  from  $8.00  to  $17.50 
per  week.  Within  a few  miles  of  the  railroad 
almost  everywhere  in  Shasta  and  Siskiyou  Coun- 
ties grouse,  mountain  quail  and  deer  are  to  be 
found.  The  best  hunting  is  to  be  found  far  back 
from  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  Klamath  Hot 


Springs.  Rates  for  board  and  lodging  are  $12.00 
to  $14.00  a week;  round  trip  $21.50,  including 
stage  and  rail.  There  is  fine  trout  fishing  and  bear 
and  deer  hunting.  Reached  by  the  Shasta  route, 
S.  P.  R.  R.  Splendid  trout  fishing  may  be  had 
where  the  Truckee  River  leaves  Lake  Tahoe,  be- 
tween Truckee  and  Reno.  There  are  also  moun- 
tain quail  and  grouse  in  this  district. 

Good  deep  sea  fishing  is  to  be  found  in  Mon- 
terey for  those  who  cannot  go  so  far.  Deep  sea 
fishing  may  be  had  by  accompanying  the  Italian 
fishing  fleet  to  the  Cordell  banks  a few  miles 
outside  of  the  heads.  Good  duck  hunting  is  to  be 
found  near  San  Francisco  along  the  line  of  the 
Narrow  Gauge  to  San  Jose.  Alviso  and  all  the 
tule  land  is  especially  noted  for  ducks.  It  is 
almost  all  the  property  of  Gun  Clubs.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  Tracy 
down  to  Bakersfield  there  are  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  ducks  in  winter,  especially  during  the 
rainy  season.  Steel  head  trout  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  in  mountain  streams  that 
run  directly  into  the  ocean. 

Good  trout  fishing  may  be  had  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Rusian  River  ; in  the  headwaters  of 
the  Kern  River  (take  Southern  Pacific  to  Bakers- 
field), and  as  a rule  in  most  of  the  wilder  moun- 
tain streams.  Fine  fishing  and  boating  may  be 
had  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  San  Francisco.  En- 
quire at  downtown  railroad  offices.  The  game 
laws  of  California  are  here  given. 


GAME  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Law  times  for  shooting  game  birds  and  animals 
are  as  follows:  Valley  quail,  partridge,  sage  hen, 
wild  duck,  rail,  curlew,  ibis  or  plover,  from  Octo- 
ber 15th  to  February  15th;  mountain  quail  and 
grouse,  September  1st  to  February  15th;  doves, 


from  July  1st  to  February  15th;  tree  squirrel, 
August  1st  to  October  1st;  male  deer,  from  July 
15th  to  November  1st;  pheasants  and  meadow 
lark,  killing  prohibited  at  any  time. 

Trout  catching,  April  1st  to  November  1st;  steel- 
head  in  tide  water,  closed  from  February  1st  to 
April  1st  and  from  September  10th  to  October 
16th.  Striped  bass  fishing  allowed  during  all 
months,  but  fish  under  three  pounds  must  not  be 
taken.  Black  bass  fishing  from  July  1st  to  Janu- 
ary 1st.  Salmon  catching,  October  16th  to  Sep- 
tember 10th.  Shrimp  catching,  from  September 
1st  to  May  1st. 

The  Supervisors  of  the  following  counties  have 
shortened  the  season  of  hunting  as  defined  in  the 
State  game  laws,  as  follows : 

San  Mateo  County — Deer  shooting  from  August 
1st  to  October  1st;  rail  shooting  from  October 
15th  to  November  15th;  cottontail  and  brush  rab- 
bits, from  July  1st  to  February  1st. 

Santa  Clara  County — Deer  shooting  from  August 
15th  to  October  1st. 

Siskiyou  County — Deer  shooting,  between  Au- 
gust 15th  and  October  15th. 

Kern  County — Same  as  general  law,  but  ac- 
cording to  ordinance  game  must  not  be  shipped 
out  of  the  county. 

San  Benito  County — Deer  shooting,  from  August 
1st  to  October  1st. 

Sonoma  County — Deer  shooting,  from  July  15th 
to  September  1st. 

Monterey  County — Deer  shooting,  from  July 
15th  to  October  1st;  quail  shooting,  from  October 
15th  to  February  15th;  dove  shooting,  from  July 
1st  to  February  15th. 
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Mendocino  County — Deer  shooting,  from  July 
15th  to  October  1st. 

Fresno  County — Deer  shooting,  from  September 
1st  to  November  1st;  doves,  from  August  15th  to 
February  1st;  quail,  from  November  1st  to  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

Los  Angeles  County — Dove  shooting,  from  July 
31st  to  October  1st. 

Tulare  County — No  change  in  the  State  game 
laws,  but  trout  under  six  inches  must  not  be 
taken,  and  not  more  than  ten  pounds  of  trout  in 
any  one  calendar  day  allowed  in  possession.  Black 
bass  catching  until  July,  1905,  prohibited. 

Marin  County — Deer  shooting,  from  July  15th 
to  September  15th;  dove  shooting,  from  August 
1st  to  February  15th;  quail  shooting,  from  Octo- 
ber 15th  to  January  15th. 

The  counties  which  have  as  yet  made  no 
changes  in  the  general  game  law  of  the  State 
are:  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Shasta,  Sacramento, 
Stanislaus,  Colusa,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Humboldt  and  Trinity. 


RAINY  AND  DRY  SEASONS. 

The  rainy  season,  so-called,  in  California,  corre- 
sponds to  the  winter  season  in  the  East  in  that  it 
occurs  in  the  same  periods  of  the  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  rainy  season  in  California  does 
not  mean  perpetual  rain.  Sharp  showers  occur 
frequently  in  the  winter  months,  leaving  the  at- 
mosphere clear  and  bright.  California  is  notable 
as  being  an  all-the-year-round  resort.  The  sum- 
mers are  particularly  delightful,  and  nature  is 
found  in  kindliest  mood  when  inhabitants  of  East- 
ern cities  are  suffering  with  heat. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  HISTORIC  LANDMARKS  AND 
HOW  TO  REACH  THEM. 


Written  for  the  California  Promotion  Committee. 

By  SENATOR  J.  R.  KNOWLAND, 
President  California  Historic  Landmarks  League. 


The  most  important  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting  of  California’s  historic  landmarks  are 
the  remaining  Franciscan  Missions,  established 
during  the  days  when  Spain  ruled  this  territory. 
Nearly  a century  and  a half  has  elapsed  since 
Padre  Junipero  Serra,  the  president  and  leader 
of  the  Franciscans  in  California,  founded  the  first 
mission  upon  the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay,  hut  it 
is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
the  people  of  this  State  have  become  impressed 
with  the  great  commercial  and  historical  im- 
portance of  preserving  these  and  other  valuable 
monuments  of  the  early  days. 

Of  the  original  twenty-one  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia hut  two  have  entirely  disappeared — Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Rafael  Archangel — cities  now  bear- 
ing the  names  of  both  these  former  Franciscan 
establishments.  Of  the  remaining  nineteen  mis- 
sions, at  least  two  have  failed  to  withstand* 
through  successive  years,  the  attacks  of  the  mer- 
ciless elements,  a few  adobe  mounds  and  ruined 
walls  alone  remaining  to  mark  the  spots  where 
flourishing  missions  once  stood. 

San  Francisco  de  Asis  (Dolores)  Mission, 
founded  in  1776,  the  year  that  our  forefathers 
were  founding  a republic  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  continent,  is  within  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
and  can  be  Reached  by  the  Fillmore  and  Sixteenth 
street  car  lines. 

San  Francisco  Solano,  more  generally  known 
as  Sonoma  Mission,  the  last  to  be  established,  is 
in  the  historic  town  of  Sonoma,  forty-three  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  line  of  the  Califor- 
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ria  Northwestern  Railway.  This  mission  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  popular  subscription, 
through  tbe  efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  “Exam- 
iner,” and  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
California  when  the  Legislature  convenes. 

Mission  San  Jose  is  in  Alameda  County,  within 
easy  access  of  San  Francisco.  This  mission, 
founded  in  1797,  has  been  so  modernized  as  to 
make  it  rather  disappointing  as  a relic  of  the 
past.  However,  it  is  well  worth  a visit. 

From  Irvington,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  a 
conveyance  runs  to  the  little  town  of  Mission  San 
Jose,  a most  pleasant  two-mile  drive  through  a 
vine-producing  country.  The  chapel  has  disap- 
peared, but  one  of  the  original  mission  buildings 
remaining.  This  single  building,  however,  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  town,  is  well  worth  vis- 
iting. Mission  San  Jose  can  also  be  reached  from 
Niles,  four  miles  distant. 

The  little  old  Spanish  town  of  San  Juan.  San 
Benito  County,  where  San  Juan  Baustita  Mission 
is  located,  is  a six-mile  drive  from  Sargent,  a 
station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  coast  line,  or  an 
eight-mile  drive  from  Hollister,  a regular  line  of 
stages  running  from  both  points.  Both  the  town 
and  mission  are  most  interesting. 

Mission  Santa  Clara  is  within  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Clara  County,  but  would  hardly  be 
recognized  as  a mission.  The  chapel  has  an  en- 
tirely new  front,  and  the  buildings  of  Santa  Clara 
College  surround  it  upon  all  sides.  It  was  founded 
in  1777. 

About  three  and  a half  miles  from  old  Mon- 
terey, California’s  first  capital,  stands  San  Carlos 
Mission,  the  second  to  be  established.  1770  being 
the  date  of  its  founding.  Within  the  walls  of  this 
mission  rest  the  remains  of  Junipero  Serra.  This 
mission  is  also  known  as  El  Carmel,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Carmel  River  and  Carmel  Bay. 

Monterey  County  contains  two  other  missions — 
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Soledad  and  San  Antonio  de  Padua.  All  that  re- 
mains of  Soledad  Mission,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Soledad,  through  which  the  railroad 
passes,  are  a few  desolate  adobe  walls,  which 
each  winter’s  rains  are  leveling.  Within  a few 
years  even  these  walls  will  entirely  disappear, 
obliterating  all  traces  of  this  mission,  founded  in 
1791. 

San  Antonio  Mission  is  reached  from  King  City, 
the  nearest  railroad  point,  on  the  coast  road,  164 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  A twenty-six-mile 
drive  from  King  City,  and  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque of  California’s  famous  missions,  cover- 
ing several  acres  of  ground.  The  location  is 
superb.  The  chapel  and  ruined  monastery  ad- 
joining face  a beautiful  undulating  valley,  with 
a background  of  blue  hills,  stately  Mt.  Santa 
Lucia,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  looming  up 
in  the  distance. 

The  roofs  of  the  main  buildings  are  falling,  the 
whole  establishment,  with  no  signs  of  habitation 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  appearing  as  if  un- 
touched since  deserted  by  the  Padres  and  Indian 
neophytes  years  ago.  The  California  Historic 
Landmarks  League  is  now  making  arrangements 
to  re-roof  the  chapel.  In  visiting  this  mission, 
the  morning  train  is  generally  taken  from  San 
Francisco,  arriving  in  King  City  about  3 p.  m. 
A twenty-mile  drive  that  afternoon  brings  you 
about  dusk  to  the  little  station  of  Jolon,  where 
there  are  fair  hotel  accomodations.  This  enables 
an  early  morning  start  for  the  mission,  six  miles 
distant,  and  the  return  trip  to  King  City  can  be 
made  in  the  afternoon. 

Continuing  south  on  the  coast  line,  the  railroad 
passes  within  a few  yards  of  San  Miguel  Mission, 
founded  in  1797.  This  mission  is  just  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  little  town  of  San  Miguel,  208  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  The  buildings  are  rather 
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plain,  but  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is  extremely 
interesting,  remaining  as  originally  decorated  by 
the  Indians. 

Forty  miles  south  of  San  Miguel,  within  the 
city  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  the  mission,  the  name 
of  which  the  city  bears.  While  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  San  Luis  Obispo  Mission,  founded  in 
1772,  is  disfigured  by  a modern  church  steeple,  it 
nevertheless  repays  a visit. 

La  Purisima  is  another  link  of  the  chain  of 
missions  stretching  from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma. 
This  mission,  at  least  what  little  remains  of  it, 
is  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Lompoc, 
Santa  Barbara  County.  A branch  line  runs  from 
Surf,  on  the  coast  road,  to  Lompoc.  The  date 
of  the  founding  of  La  Purisima  was  1787. 

Santa  Barbara  County  contains  two  other  mis- 
sions. To  reach  one  of  these,  Santa  Ynez,  is  a 
twenty-mile  drive,  a daily  stage  leaving  Gaviota, 
another  coast  line  station.  The  mission  can  also 
be  reached  from  San  Luis  Obispo  over  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company’s  railroad.  Los  Olivas, 
the  terminus,  is  about  six  miles  from  the  mission. 
Santa  Inez  is  in  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
chapel  and  adjoining  building  are  located  at  the 
head  of  and  above  a beautiful  narrow  valley,  a 
striking  view  being  afforded. 

Santa  Barbara  Mission  is  one  of  the  most 
famous,  most  beautiful  and  best  preserved  of  the 
California  missions.  It  is  charmingly  located  in 
the  foothills  of  Santa  Barbara,  a few  miles 
from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  an  electric 
car  line  terminating  at  its  very  doors. 

San  Buenaventura,  founded  in  1782,  is  the  last 
mission  on  the  coast  to  be  visited  before  reach- 
ing Los  Angeles.  The  well-preserved  chapel, 
which  is  all  that  remains,  stands  upon  the  prin- 
cipal business  street  of  Ventura.  A view  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  afforded  from  the  mission.  The 
church  is  in  use  as  a place  of  worship. 
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San  Gabriel  Mission,  ten  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles, on  the  line  of  the  electric  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroads,  was  founded  in  1771.  It  is  still  in 
use,  services  being  held  within  its  adobe  walls 
every  Sunday.  Twenty  miles  north  of  Los  An- 
geles, a mile  from  the  little  town  of  San  Fer- 
nando, on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
running  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
via  Tehachapi,  is  Mission  San  Fernando  Rey. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  San  Antonio,  this 
mission  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  to  visit. 
An  atmosphere  of  the  mission  days  of  long  ago 
pervades  these  ruins.  Civilization  has  dealt  more 
kindly  with  San  Fernando  than  with  many  of  the 
other  missions,  thus  accounting  for  its  untouched 
state  of  decay.  Stretching  out  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  discern  are  ruined  walls,  affording 
a conception  of  the  former  extent  of  the  mission 
establishments.  The  long  cloistered  building  and 
chapel,  thanks  to  the  Landmarks  Club  of  South- 
ern California,  are  in  good  state  of  preservation. 
Hay  is  now  stored  in  the  chapel! 

The  three  remaining  missions — San  Juan  Capis- 
trano, San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Diego  de  Alcala — 
are  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  are  reached  over 
the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  San  Juan 
Capistrano. — The  church  structure  at  Capistrano 
as  the  train  passes  through  the  little  town  of 
Capitrano.  The  church  structure  at  Capistrano 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  California. 
It  was  nine  years  in  building,  and  could  not,  it  is 
stated,  be  duplicated  to-day  for  one  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars.  During  the  earthquake  of  1812  this 
imposing  structure,  in  the  form  of  a maltese  cross, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  a portion  of  the 
altar  end  alone  remaining.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
arches  are  intact;  also  some  of  the  buildings  bor- 
dering on  the  patio.  The  mission  is  in  Orange 
County  and  was  founded  in  the  same  year  as 
Dolores  Mission,  1776. 
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San  Luis  Rey  is  four  miles  east  of  Oceanside, 
a station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Capistrano  is  also  on  the  main  line.  This  mis- 
sion, with  one  exception  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  twenty-one  missions,  was  founded 
in  1798,  and  is  within  the  present  county  of  Sau 
Diego.  San  Luis  Rey  contained  at  one  time  the 
largest  number  of  neophytes,  2,869  being  the 
maximum.  Many  of  the  beautiful  arches,  of 
which  there  were  originally  thirty-two,  are  still 
standing.  The  church  building  is  well  cared  for. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  largely  Moorish.  A 
Franciscan  college  for  preparing  hoys  for  the 
priesthood  stands  in  front  of  the  church. 

San  Diego  Mission,  the  first  to  he  established, 
is  in  need  of  attention.  An  Indian  school  now 
adjoins  the  remaining  building,  destroying  its 
picturesqueness.  San  Diego  Mission  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  from  an  historical  standpoint. 

In  addition  to  the  missions,  there  are  scattered 
throughout  the  State  many  other  landmarks  which 
are  closely  associated  and  identified  with  many 
or  the  stirring  events  of  this  commonwealth’s  re- 
markable history.  Monterey  probably  contains 
a greater  number  of  buildings  and  spots  around 
which  cluster  memories  of  California’s  golden  past 
than  any  other  locality. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  old 
Custom-House,  over  which  has  floated  the  flags  of 
Spain,  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  oldest 
public  building  in  the  State,  its  foundation  is  said 
to  have  been  laid  in  1816,  thirty  years  prior  to  the 
American  occupation.  Historically,  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  which  the  Custom-House  figured 
was  on  July  .7,  1846,  when  Commodore  John 
Drake  Sloat  hauled  down  the  Mexican  flag  which 
floated  over  this  old  structure  and  raised  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  signalizing  the  establishment 
of  American  rule  for  California.  Through  the 


efforts  of  the  Order  of  Native  Sons,  this  building 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  state,  the  Legis- 
lature appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,200  for  this 
purpose. 

Next  in  importance  is  Colton  Hall,  where,  dur- 
ing September  and  October,  1849,  the  contention 
met  which  drafted  the  constitution  under  which 
California  was  admitted  to  Statehood  a year  later. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Alcalde  Colton,  the 
foundation  being  laid  in  1847.  The  labor  of  con- 
victs, taxes  on  liquor  shops  and  the  fines  imposed 
on  gamblers  all  aided  materially  in  the  erection 
of  Rev.  Walter  Colton’s  “school  house”  or  “town 
hall,”  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  The  building 
is  of  stone.  The  State  has  appropriated  $1,500  for 
its  restoration. 

A cross  now  marks  the  spot  where  Junipero 
Serra  landed  in  1770.  This  same  spot,  not  far 
from  the  old  Custom-House,  is  where  Viscaino, 
explorer  in  the  service  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  also 
landed  in  1602.  Appropriately  has  this  ground 
been  termed  the  “Plymouth  Rock  of  the  West.”. 

Monterey  also  contains  California’s  first  thea- 
ter, and  numerous  other  buildings  of  more  or  less 
historical  interest. 

Within  a few  minutes'  ride  from  the  State  Capi- 
tol building  at  Sacramento  is  Sutter’s  Famous 
Fort,  purchased  and  restored  by  the  Native  Sons 
and  the  State  at  an  expense  of  $55,000.  The  en- 
terprising Swiss,  John  A.  Sutter,  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  fort  in  1842.  When  completed 
it  was  a parallelogram  about  300  feet  in  length 
by  150  in  breadth,  the  inclosing  adobe  walls  being 
15  feet  in  height.  The  main  building,  or  resi- 
dence, stood  in  the  center  of  the  court,  and  a row 
of  shops,  storerooms  and  barracks  lined  the  inner 
walls  on  every  side.  The  fort  was  erected  as  a 
protection  against  the  Indians  and  others  who 
did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  increasing  tide 
of  emigration  into  California  during  the  early 
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pioneer  days.  Many  who  made  the  long,  toilsome 
overland  journey  to  California  gladly  partook  of 
Sutter’s  hospitality.  An  electric  car  line  runs 
to  the  fort. 

In  1812  the  Russians  established  a settlement  at 
Fort  Ross,  Sonoma  County,  remains  of  which  still 
exist.  Fort  Ross  is  reached  to-day  over  the  North 
Shore  Railroad  to  Cazadero,  the  terminus,  a dis- 
tance of  eighty-seven  miles.  From  Cazadero  a thir- 
teen-mile drive  over  the  mountains  brings  you  to 
the  coast,  where  a number  of  old  Russian  buildings 
remain.  The  fort  was  quadrangular  in  shape, 
about  three  hundred  feet  square,  inclosed  by 
heavy  redwood  timbers,  fifteen  feet  in  height  and 
eight  inches  in  thickness.  At  the  diagonally  op- 
posite corners  were  blockhouses,  or  watch  towers, 
one  seven-sided,  the  other  octangular  in  shape. 
These  were  built  of  hewn  redwood  logs,  and  from 
embrasures  cannon  protruded.  The  Greek  chapel. 
Governor’s  residence,  officers’  quarters  and  block 
houses  are  still  standing.  Fort  Ross  was  used  as 
a base  of  supplies  for  the  Russian  fur  hunters  on 
the  California  coast.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
Russian  Government  was  desirous  of  extending  its 
sovereignty  as  far  south  as  possible,  not  recogniz- 
ing Spanish  authority  north  of  San  Francisco.  Orig- 
inally there  were  fifty-nine  buildings  at  Fort  Ross, 
but  with  the  exception  of  those  already  men- 
tioned these  have  all  disappeared.  The  Russians 
withdrew  in  1823,  after  occupying  the  settlement 
thirty  years,  during  all  of  which  period  both  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  were  continu- 
ally ordering  them  to  vacate.  Had  the  Russians 
pressed  their  alleged  claims,  just  or  unjust,  but 
backed  by  a powerful  government  like  Russia,  the 
history  of  California  might  have  been  far  different 
from  what  it  is  to-day.  The  Fort  Ross  property 
will  shortly  be  turned  over  to  the  State. 

In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  California  His- 
toric Landmarks  League-  has  placed  a memorial 
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tablet  marking  the  spot  where  the  famous  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  1856  had  its  headquarters. 
The  old  building  is  standing  and  is  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Sacramento  street,  between  Davis 
and  Front,  a modern  front  having  recently  been 
erected.  This  tablet,  of  bronze,  commemorates 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  California 
history.  These  headquarters  were  formerly 
known  as  Fort  Gunnybags,  the  members  of  that 
famous  law  and  order  body  having  erected,  in 
front  of  the  building,  a barricade  of  gunnysaclts 
filled  with  sand. 

Telegraph  Hill  is  one  of  San  Francisco’s  most 
prominent  landmarks.  In  the  early  days  the  ap- 
proach of  vessels  was  signaled  from  this  com- 
manding site.  The  old  windmill-like  signal  house 
and  pole,  with  its  extending  arms,  by  their  vary- 
ing positions,  indicated  the  class  of  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  Golden  Gate.  The  first  electric 
telegraph  in  California  was  erected  in  Septem- 
ber, 1853,  extending  from  Telegraph  Hill  to  Point 
Lobos,  thus  affording  improved  facilities  for  re- 
porting the  arrival  of  vessels.  Building  destroyed 
July  25th,  1903. 

While  the  landmarks  mentioned  are  most  im- 
portant, there  are  a number  of  others  well  worth 
visiting.  At  Colma,  in  El  Dorado  County,  stands 
a monument  to  James  W.  Marshall,  who  first 
discovered  gold  in  California.  The  old  plaza  at 
Sonoma  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
there  the  Bear  Flag  was  raised  in  June,  1846,  by 
a patriotic  band  of  Americans,  known  as  the  Bear 
Flag  party,  who  sought  to  establish  a California 
republic.  In  the  far  north,  near  Eureka,  is  old 
Fort  Humboldt,  where  General  (then  Captain) 
Grant  was  quartered  in  1853-4. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Californians  are  at 
last  becoming  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve, for  future  generations,  these  crumbling 
ruins?  Let  every  Californian  visit  these  historic 
spots,  and  more  pronounced  will  that  enthusiasm 
become. 
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